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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 


We have been asking ourselves how we might come into 
closer touch with our readers. Perhaps we should first ask: Is 
there any bond of connection? And if such bond exists, how 
may it be strengthened? There would be the third question : 
What is to be gained by strengthening it ? 

Is there any bond of connection between us? We, of course, 
must answer this question from our point of view, while you will 
answer it from yours. There must exist a common sympathy, or 
why should we work thus together? This sympathy does not 
depend upon a common belief, for it is perfectly certain that in 
many important questions of religious thought we, the editors, 
differ from each other and from the readers, as much as the 
readers themselves differ from each other. It is true that some 
of those who have been readers of the WorLD longest are at 
the same time those who criticise the editors most unsparingly 
The time has passed when an intelligent man subscribes for a 
journal simply because it expresses thoughts with which he at 
all times is in sympathy. It is probable that the five thousand 
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readers of THE BisLicaL WorLD form a constituency which rep- 
resents as many different phases of opinion on any given subject 
as are represented by any other similar number of intelligent men 
and women. This bond, therefore, must be something deeper and 
higher than a common theological position. Is it not to be found 
in the desire to know more and make more in life and in thought 
of the Scriptures? We may teach the biblical writings from dif- 
ferent points of view, but we agree in the proposition that to know 
the Scriptures better is to know God better, and therefore to be 
able to live better; and that to make the study of the Scriptures 
more widely prevalent, to bring those who have only an imperfect 
knowledge to a better conception of their life-giving strength, is 
to do the best work possible in the interests of humanity. If 
this is our common purpose, and if we join together in the deeper 
study of the Word to accomplish this purpose, surely a bond 
unites us, though we may be widely separated—a bond the 
possibilities of which no man can estimate. 

But now, may we ask the question: How can this bond, how- 
ever strong already, be made still stronger? How may we unite 
our efforts to accomplish most successfully the thing we have in 
view? If an ignorant conception of the Bible, or an erroneous 
conception of it, will, nevertheless, be of service to many who 
desire help and light, surely the right conception, the more per- 
fect conception, will assist a larger number to receive the rewards 
which this knowledge confers. Do we, who believe profoundly 
in these sacred oracles, realize that our neighbors on every side of 
us have no sympathy with our belief? Do we appreciate the fact 
that not one man really believes in the power of these Scriptures 
for good, where Zen men disbelieve and a hundred are indifferent ? 
Have we ever honestly asked ourselves why the Bible, intended 
for good only, should be actually rejected by those who perhaps 
most need that good? This, it seems to us, is the gravest question 
which today a Christian can consider. What can we do to 
enthrone the Bible as it ought to be enthroned? It seems to 
us, therefore, that this bond of union which already exists will 
be made stronger, if we face honestly and sincerely the situation 
that confronts us, and arm ourselves to secure by all legitimate 
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methods the attention of every intelligent man, and his accept- 
ance, if possible, of the supreme position which the Bible 
deserves to occupy in men’s lives and thoughts. Is this very 
vague and indefinite? Perhaps it may be so regarded. We 
suggest, at all events, that the point deserves your consideration 
as wellas ours, and that the consideration of this specific sug- 
gestion may in itself accomplish something toward the end pro- 
posed. This is, in part, what we have had in mind. On this 
point you will surely stand with us. 

Is it worth our while now to ask the third question: What is 
to be gained by strengthening this bond? And yet to ask this 
question is to answer it. If we have in our hearts a common 
cause, the more closely we unite in the prosecution of it, the 
more surely is it to be accomplished. The one thing needful in 
these days is concentration of effort. The curse of humanity, 
at least in this generation, is lack of unity in thought and act. 
If only we could work together, no matter what minor differences 
exist in reference to our beliefs, the time would come much sooner 
when the power of God throughout the world would receive just 
recognition. Is it not true that if only we could unite in this or 
that effort, throwing into it our whole and undivided strength, 
our lives and the lives of others would be revolutionized? The 
whole matter, then, in a word, is this: a supreme purpose; an 
understanding of that purpose; a supreme effort to attain the 
end proposed. The association of those who wil to work 
together is the first and foremost step to be taken. Will you 
think over this? Does it not deserve your thought? 


We are enjoying the good fortune of having with us at this 
time a man whose name has been associated with Old Testament 
work in several fields. It would, indeed, be strange if a modern 
Bible student were not familiar with that wonderful piece of bib- 
lical learning, Zhe Historical Geography of the Holy Land, or with 
The Book of Isaiah (2 vols.), and The Book of the Twelve Prophets 
Called the Minor Prophets (2 vols.), furnished in the series of the 
‘‘Expositor’s Bible.” We feel very greatly the stimulus of the 
presence of George Adam Smith. It is, indeed, a privilege to 
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be in touch with him daily for a period of six weeks. He rep- 
resents what is most greatly needed just at this moment in 
American religious and theological thought, the ideal combina- 
tion of scholarship and genuine piety.’ When the Christian 
world in America learns, what has already been learned in Scot- 
land, that men of widely different views may work together with 
perfect satisfaction side by side, a great step forward will have 
been taken. We wish that every reader of THE Bip_icaL WorLD 
could feel the uplifting influence of this man who, though still 
a young man, has left his mark on the preaching and the Chris- 
tian teaching of the English-speaking world. 

In this connection we desire to inform our readers of the 
serious illness of one from whose pen many articles have 
appeared in THE Bisiicat Wor Lp these last few years. Profes- 
sor Bruce, the colleague of George Adam Smith, to whom Bible 
students and ministers the world over are so greatly indebted, is 
suffering from a dangerous disease. His friends hope that he 
may yet be spared to do great service, but there is ground for 
grave apprehension on the part of all who know and love him." 


We have asked ourselves what single book in connection 
with the Old or New Testament has recently appeared which we 
could recommend without hesitation to every reader of THE 
BisticaL Worip. The question is, of course, a difficult one 
to answer. The book must be one of general rather than special 
character. We agree, however, in the opinion that Zhe Theology 
of the New Testament? by Professor George B. Stevens, Ph.D., 
D.D., of Yale University, would prove to be a source of knowl- 
edge and inspiration to every reader. Will you accept our 
advice, and tell us afterward whether or not our judgment on 


this point is correct ? 
Tue EpirTors. 


*Since the above statement was put in type, word has been received of Professor 
Bruce’s death. 


? Published by Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1899 (pp. xvi-+-617, 
$2.50 met), in the “ International Theological Library” series. 
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THE USE OF THE VISION IN RELIGIOUS 
TEACHING. 


THE prophets in many cases were themselves taught through 
the vision, or ecstasy. The most significant, perhaps, of the 
prophetic messages were received by this method. 
The greatest of the prophets, as well as men who 
could hardly be said to have been touched by the prophetic 
inspiration, were taught in this way. The method is described 
in the case of Balaam, the son of Beor, who says: 

Balaam, the son of Beor, saith, 

And the man whose eye was closed saith: 

He saith, which heareth the words of God 

And knoweth the knowledge of the Most High, 

Which seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Falling down, and having his eyes opened. (Numb. 24:15.) 

We are told that Saul, meeting a band of the prophets com- 
ing down the hill from the high place, with psaltery and timbrel, 
pipe and harp, received the spirit of Jehovah and began to 
prophesy ; and when, later in life, he is seeking David to slay 
him, the spirit of God comes upon him, and he is stripped of his 
clothes and prophesies before Samuel, falling down naked all 
that day and all that night." It was Elisha? who, by the use of 
a minstrel, wrought himself into the ecstatic state, that is, the 
state in which “the hand of the Lord” came upon him. 


THE VISION 


The Scripture records do not speak of the trance or vision 
in the case of Samuel, Nathan, Gad, David, Joel, Hosea, Micah, 
Nahum, Zephaniah, or Habakkuk. Amos, the herds- 
Some Facts =~ man, who is not a prophet by profession or by 
Visions training, receives much of his information in the 
vision. Isaiah is led to take up the prophetic call- 
ing by a vision, which is, perhaps, more familiar than any other 
in Scripture. Jeremiah is forced into the prophetic work by a 
*r Sam. 10:5. 22 Kings 3:15. 
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series of visions, in the first of which a hand touches his lips and 
makes him eloquent; the second is that of an almond tree; the 
third, that of a boiling pot. There was something in Jeremiah 
which made men say of him that he was as one who is mad 
and maketh himself a prophet. Ezekiel outdoes all his prede- 
cessors, both in the number and in the character of his visions. 
He first receives his call in a vision in which he sits motionless 
for seven days, in a stupor of astonishment; God’s hand falls 
upon him; he is lifted up and carried by the spirit from the 
river of Chebar to Jehovah’s house in Jerusalem. The trance 
would almost seem to have been Ezekiel’s normal state. After 
the captivity comes Zechariah, with his many visions: the 
horses and their riders, the four horns, the man and the measur- 
ing line, Joshua before the angel, the golden candlestick, the 
flying roll, the women in the ephah, and the four chariots. In 
Daniel, likewise, there appear visions; for, although the vision 
of the four beasts may better be regarded as a dream, the ram 
with the two horns, the he-goat, with the interpreter, Gabriel, in 
the eighth chapter, were seen in a trance; for we are told that 
he fell upon the ground in a sleep, and afterward fainted and 
was sick for many days. 


Reference has been made above to the physical state of the 
person receiving the vision. It was the state of trance, or 
ecstasy, and was essentially the same abnormal 
THE PHYSICAL condition of mind and body which is seen in the 
Logicat Stare trance of the dervish, or the trance into which the 
southern negro falls when under religious excite- 
ment. It was in this same physical condition that the oracular 
utterances of the Greeks and Romans were given. The body 
loses its self-control; an unnatural sleep is produced, sometimes 
by external means, such as music or dancing; at other times by 
the violent action of the emotions. For this reason it is not 
always easy to distinguish in Scripture the vision from the dream. 
This state was and is not essentially different from the hypnotic 
state. The trance is generally self-induced ; but, we are informed, 
hypnotism also may be self-induced. The condition is, at all 
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events, a partially conscious one. As in hypnosis, the most 
marked feature is ‘‘the dominance of some one idea and the 
exclusion of practically everything else.” A person in a trance 
may remember his waking experiences, and when awake may 
remember his experience while in the trance; but ordinarily the 
hypnosis in a trance is so deep that he remembers only vaguely. 
Such shadowy memories as are recalled seem to belong to 
another person. This other person, who then has taken posses- 
sion of him, is a“‘demon,” a “spirit,” a‘‘god.” It is not difficult 
to understand how persons in this mental condition may prepare . 
wonderful utterances of a poetic character, when we remember 
that in ordinary dreams men have solved difficult problems. 
Coleridge’s composition of Kubla Khan while in a trance pro- 
duced by opium is a further illustration of the psychological 
possibility. In the trance, therefore, the mental faculties may 
be extremely active, although certain of the senses are closed to 
impressions. Perhaps right here is the important point: the 
mental faculties are all the moré-active, because certain of the 
senses are closed to impression. Now, as God made use of the 
dream, so he —— of this other strange and mysterious 
mental state into which, through all ages, men of certain tem- 
perament and under certain circumstances are constantly falling. 


A study of the history of visions in Scripture discloses the 

following points : 
1. Visions, like dreams, are given to men who 
— were utterly ignorant of God, men in whose hearts 
BSERVATIONS 
on Visions there was no true conception of God, or of truth 
with which higher truth might be related. 

2. Visions, like dreams, seem to have been employed in the 
earliest periods of Israelitish history, when even the servants of 
God knew little about him, that is, before there had arisen the 
more intimate knowledge of his character and his works which 
time revealed. 

3. During the periods when the greatest prophets live and 
when prophecy is at its height, the vision is used only in the 
case of one prophet, Amos, who expressly declares that he had 
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not received the prophetic training, and another, Isaiah, who, at 
the time, was young and inexperienced, and by this means was 
brought into touch with the majesty of Jehovah. 

4. As prophecy begins to wane, the vision comes into more 
general use, and Jeremiah, perhaps on account of his nervous 
temperament, frequently falls into the ecstasy, while Ezekiel and 
Daniel, with the post-exilic Zechariah, present this phase in its 
most developed form. 


The question we may ask ourselves is: Of what practical value 
in teaching is the vision today? How may we employ the 
vision? or, is this a method of teaching which 
belongs utterly to the past? We are ready to 
agree that the case is not altogether a clear one, and 
yet it would seem that there must be something of real value in 
a method of which so much was made in both the Old and New 
Testaments. And, besides, there must be something of real 
importance in a method which has been employed among many 
nations and in many religions. The only alternatives are that 
the method was an illegitimate one, or thagthe constitution of 
man’s physical and mental nature has changed. To neither of 
these propositions can we possibly give our assent. The use of 
the vision has, at all events, suggestions for our time. 


SOME PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


Advantage is to be taken, in teaching religious truth, of the 
physical and mental condition of the pupil. There are times 
when, for various reasons, the pupil will be much 
more susceptible to religious influence than at other 
times. We may be more specific: 

1. There is for every boy and girl a period of life, the period 
of adolescence, during which the possibilities of religious influ- 
ence are distinctly greater and more definite than during any 
other period of life. In this youthful period response may be 
gained to efforts and influences to which both body and mind 
would be utterly indifferent either before or after it. 

2. A suitable environment not infrequently produces an 
effect, especially upon a sensitive soul, not unlike that of the 
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vision or trance. This may be a scene of nature, or perhaps a 
visit to a great cathedral, or still again the reading of a master- 
piece of literature. In any case, the soul js lifted up and sepa- 
rated in a measure from all that ordinarily surrounds it. It is 
in this mood that one may sometimes best receive and appro- 
priate the great thoughts of God. 

3. It is possible for any and every individual to withdraw 
himself from the world, in fact or in thought, for a period suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to bring himself into closer touch with 
God and with divine thought. It is such separation, such eleva- 
tion, that often makes it possible for a deep and lasting impres- 
sion to be produced. This, in other words, is meditation; or, 
in still other words, the closet, in which the soul brings itself 
into close touch and communion with its God. 


There is, moreover, still another principle involved in the vision, 
of which actual application may be made in ourtimes. The very 
word “vision” expresses it; for a vision involves 
a picture which is presented to the mental eye, and 
is thus seen even as it can be seen with the natural 
eye. The visual method of instruction, upon which emphasis is 
rightly being placed, is one of the most important principles 
connected with the vision. The man in ecstasy sees; and the 
sight is so vivid, the impression so distinct, that his whole being 
is overpowered by it. It is this living vision of sacred truth 
which men need today, and which the teacher must give if he 
would teach. In order that religious truth may find lodgment in 
the mind of man, distracted as most minds are distracted in 
these times, it must be accompanied by a method which will 
command attention. There may be some of us who will fear a 
method which might prove sensational, but this, as a matter of 
fact, is the very thing desired. It requires the blow of the 
sledge-hammer to produce any kind of sensation in the minds 
of some men, so deadened are they to the message of true light. 
The sensation must come, however, not as the resulc of a blow, 
but by the penetration of a light which will give a strong and 
overpowering vision of the truth. 


THE VISUAL 
METHOD 
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There is still another application of the vision method. This, 
however, is only a different presentation of the thought already 
suggested. The vision was effective both for the 
reception and the proclamation of truth, because it 
represented a distinct concentration of mind and 
effort. The mind was withdrawn from everything that would 
distract it. The whole effort of God was employed in the 
presentation of the thought in vision. There is a great lesson 
for us here, if we would but heed it. In order to be learners, we 
must, for the time being, detach ourselves from everything that 
would distract us. We must surrender ourselves absolutely to 
the influence of the spirit that is teaching us. Without such 
definite separation from all that would hinder us and scatter our 
attention, we may hope for nothing. To be taught by a teacher, 
we must give ourselves up wholly to the influence of that teacher. 
The more complete the surrender, the more direct will be his 
influence. We might well hesitate to render this full submission 
to a human teacher; but in our work with God, in our effort to 
obtain knowledge of him from himself, there is no occasion for 
hesitation. It is only such unreserved submission to the divine 
will that can bring us the vision of divine truth. 


SELF-SURRENDER 
IN LEARNING 


Is it possible for men to have visions of God today, such as 
those granted in past times ? The answer must be emphatically 
in the affirmative. It may not be necessary for us, 
now that we have seen God himself as revealed in 
his Son, to go into a trance. We are not to suppose that the 
prophets who made use of the trance or ecstasy saw God more 
clearly than those prophets to whose enlightened souls he revealed 
himself without such physical medium; but in their cases, as in 
our own, there existed, in a natural way, the same conditions 
which the trance was intended to produce artificially. The man 
who lives in closest touch with God is, one might say, in a con- 
tinuous trance; not, however, in an unnatural state, but in a 
natural state, in which God is seen clearly and distinctly, a 
vision which makes the life of him who thus lives separated, as 
it were, only by a step from heaven. 


Visions TODAY 
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THE RETURN OF THE JEWS FROM EXILE. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


1. When did the return take place?—We must distinguish 
three times and three leaders. The first was in 535 B. C., when, 
. under Prince Zerubbabel, a company returned and immediately 
laid the foundations of the second temple. The second was in 
458 B. C., when a company under Ezra came up from Babylon, 
and the new form of the law was adopted. The third was in 
445 B. C., when Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of the king, returned 
with a company and rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem and the gates. 
It is with the first return that we are concerned in this article, 
for the work of Haggai and Zechariah was performed at that 
time. 

It will be remembered that the proclamation for the return 
was made in 536 B.C.; that in the seventh month of the same 
year, the return having been made, the altar was built and sacri- 
fices were resumed ;* that in 535 B.C. the foundation of the temple 
was laid;*? and that for a period of fifteen years the work of 
rebuilding stopped. Cyrus dies in 529 B. C.,and Cambyses, his 
successor, in 522 B.C.; after the brief reign of the false Smerdis, 
Darius Hystaspes comes to the throne in 522 B.C. Aftera 
short time he adopts the former policy of Cyrus, and work is 
permitted to begin again, but the people are lukewarm. 

In September, 520 B. C., Haggai preaches his first sermon 
(Hag.1:1-11). In the following October he preaches a second 
time (Hag. 2:1-9). In November Zechariah preaches his first 
sermon (Zech.1:1-6). In December Haggai preaches his third 
and fourth sermons ( Hag. 2: 10-19, and vss. 20-23). In January, 
519 B.C., Zechariah’s visions are received and announced. The 
work on the temple having been resumed in the autumn of 520, 
the temple is completed in 515 B. C. 


* Ezra 3: 1-6. 2 Tbid., 3: 10. 3 Tbid., 4:24. 
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It will also be remembered that, according to thé accounts 
given us,* there returned, under the leadership of Zerubbabel, 
42,360 of the people, together with 4,000 priests, 74 Levites, 
7,359 slaves, 125 singers, 139 police, and that with this company A 
there were brought 736 horses, 245 mules, 6,270 asses, and 420 
camels. 

2. The bright side of the situation—There had been seventy 
years of exile. This exile was, in real truth, a captivity. A 
people accustomed for many centuries to rule themselves are 
transplanted, and for nearly a century experience in a strange 
land the power of the greatest despotism known in history. 
After all this there has come liberty, and liberty, even when the 
circumstances are the most distressing, is prized above all other 
blessings. Moreover, the ancient Jews were a people whose 
government was essentially democratic; for it is in their history 
that we may find the germs of the institutions that underlie our 
modern republics. Liberty had now come—freedom to govern 
themselves within certain limits, and to take up once more a 
national existence. 

After seventy years of despair and suffering there are now 
hope and joy. It is very difficult for us to appreciate in detail 
the severity of this suffering during the seventy years of exile, 
so many and so different were the factors which entered into it, 
so pathetic and so tragic was the whole situation. It was not 
physical distress, but heart-sickness, that had benumbed and 
paralyzed their souls. From all this there had now come a 
release. Hope, building upon the events of these first days, 
reaches far out into the future, and enthusiasm now takes the 
place of the death-like despair which had fallen over them 
through these many decades. 

The God who had deserted them has now returned. With- 
out his presence all had been dark. They now live in the sun- 
shine of his favor. If the same thought may be expressed in 
different form, Israel’s God was now seen to be a God whose 
jl power was not restricted within a certain territory. He has 
become the creator of the world and the Lord of history. A 

4 Ezra 2: 64 ff. 
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great veil has fallen from their eyes, and they see God in a new 
light. He has revealed himself in a way which they had not 
before understood. Just as Job, under the influence of the new 
vision given him of God, finds the basis of all his complaints. 
and all his troubles taken away, so Israel, with the new knowl- 
edge acquired, that her Jehovah is the God of the whole world, 
begins to realize that she has, indeed, a mission to the world, 
given her by God. 

Few, after all, had believed the words spoken by the prophets 
—words which had been repeated many times; but now these 
words have been fulfilled, and, after the long captivity, Israel is. 
restored to the home-land and to the home-city ; and the temple 
itself will soon again stand where it stood of old. The satisfac- 
tion of the faithful must have been very great. Here is the 
evidence of the foreknowledge of the prophets, and of the all- 
knowledge of Jehovah. This means that the history of the 
present and the future is a part of that great history of the past 
in which, after all, Israel had so much to be proud of, in spite of 
the shortcomings and the grievous sins of those who had brought. 
ruin and disgrace upon the nation. 

Israel had passed through a period of shame and reproach 
and disgrace. Asa nation she had been knocked about until 
she could no longer be recognized. Men had heaped reproach 
upon her, and the claims of her mission to the world had been 
received with contempt; but now the great king is inclined to 
do her honor. She is to be given, once more,a place among the 
kingdoms of the earth. Glory and prosperity await her. 

For many years Israel has been scattered here and there 
among the nations. The distribution has been very thorough. 
In lands most remote her representatives have been found. The 
nation has been without a home. There have been no leaders. 
to rally the scattered members of the community. All skis is. 
past. She is again united and again at home. 

Jerusalem, the city of God, the holy city, has lain for many 
years in ruins. No Jew could ever forget Jerusalem, and no. 
disgrace could be more difficult to bear than that which had 
fallen upon the ancient and sacred city of Jehovah. But now it. 
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is being rebuilt. What significance lies in this fact! This, 
indeed, means everything! 

The whole situation, as even we who live today can see it, 
was so strange, so overwhelming, as to make men dumb with 
astonishment, and to lead them to weep for very joy: 


When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 

We were like unto them that dream. 

Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 

And our tongue with singing : 

Then said they among the nations, 

The Lord hath done great things for them. 

The Lord hath done great things for us ; 

Whereof we are glad. 

Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 

As the streams in the south. 

They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed, 
He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him. (Ps. 126.) 


The whole situation may be described in a single word, and 
this is a word which then and there took on new significance and 
from that time became the keyword of true religion. It was the 
word “deliverance,” or, as in later times it is translated, the 
word “salvation.” It was deliverance from misery and suffering 
and torture, to satisfaction, and contentment, and comparative 
ease; from reproach and scoffs and taunts, to honor, and posi- 
tion, and even glory; from.the dungeon to liberty; from the 
overwhelming darkness of God’s wrath to the sunshine of divine 
favor. 

3. The dark side—It would be better if the other side of the 
picture could be lost sight of, but this would not be true to the 
God who was directing this history. Nothing, we may persuade 
ourselves, can be more distasteful to Aim than to have his chil- 
dren look at a one-sided picture, even if it be the bright side; 
and not even if it be a picture of him or of his work. It was this 
Job’s friends attempted ; viz., to defend God, on a platform which 
God himself rejected. 

The glory of Israel had, after all, departed. Considered 
externally—and at that time no other consideration was possible— 
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the return must have seemed as pathetic, almost, as the captivity 
itself. The vision of broken walls, of temple ruins, of confusion 
and chaos on every side, must have been disheartening to those 
pilgrims who, for so many weeks, had been traversing the desert 
on their homeward journey. The present Israel is only a shadow 
of the former, lacking in boldness and independence; lacking, 
above all, in high ambition. The second temple was ‘‘as noth- 
ing’’5 in the eyes of the old men who could recall Solomon’s 
temple. 

The hearts of many had become attached to the flesh-pots, 
not of Egypt, but of Babylonia, so that the number of those who 
returned was pitiably small. The result of long residence in a 
foreign country had been to make the people satisfied to remain. 
At all events, they were not courageous enough to brave 
the dangers and the hardships of the weary journey back 
to Palestine. Not all of those who failed to return were rene- 
gade Israelites; for many, doubtless, would have been glad to 
make the journey, if age or lack of means had not prevented ; 
but the list, as it is given to us, was ridiculously small, and it 
is not difficult to understand why, with so small a number, 
greater things were not accomplished when the return actually 
took place. 

Very serious was the fact that no great men were now to be 
found in the ranks of Israel. Zerubbabel, the prince, was a 
weakling; Joshua, the priest, an ordinary man. There was no 
Moses to organize the nation’s efforts; no Joshua to lead 
them again to the promised land; and no David to fight their 
battles with hostile foes. There was, in fact, no leadership. 
Worse than this, there was no great and controlling purpose. 
Their greatest ambition was to get back; but, when once back, 
they had not the strength or fortitude to meet the situation as 
they found it. 

The real truth is that their faith in God, of which they boasted 
so often and so strongly, was a kind of superstitious feeling that 
he would lift up and exalt them, come what might. Their faith 
was so great, forsooth, that they would leave everything to him. 


5 Hag. 2: 3. 
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This meant, of course, on their part indifference and inactivity ; 
it was the same faith which had deadened Israel in the days of 
Jeremiah’s preaching, but which failed to save them from the 
hand of Nebuchadnezzar. This so-called faith in large measure 
controlled them; and because it had control of them it took 
| away from them all life and action. 

| -Zealous enemies, likewise, were on every side. Some of 
these were at home; some of them at the court of the king. All 
alike sought in every way to hinder and obstruct the progress of 
the nation. That these efforts were successful appears from the 
fact that after the first year the building of the temple ceased for 
a decade and a half. 

Prophecy was in its decline. In fact, it was almost dead. 
The national idea upon which prophecy rested is no longer in 
vogue “The exiles returned from Babylon to found, not a king- 
dom, but achurch.”® “Israel was no longer a kingdom, but a 
colony.”? In fact, when, a century before, Deuteronomy had 
been accepted as the book of the people, the voice of the prophet 
was not so necessary. There was no longer a field for prophecy. 
Other expressions of the religious idea now become prominent ; 
on the one hand, the:priest with his ritual and his ecclesiasticism ; 
on the other hand, the sage with his moralizing and his specula- 
tions. The work of Israel in the future was to be done through 
these agencies, rather than through prophecy. 

4. The future for Israel But Israel had a future before her; 
| her work is only half finished. Five hundred years and more 
lie back of her from the days of Samuel, Saul, and David. 
Another five hundred lie before her, to the time when her great 
work will have been accomplished. She stands in the very cen- 
i ter of her long career. This future period will be more impor- 
tant in the history of the church and in the history of religious 
thought than any period that has preceded it. The day has 
now come for the first time when personal religion may be most 
easily cultivated. The time for “genuine piety” has now 
appeared. In this age, when the priest is supreme, there lives 


6 Kirkpatrick. 
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also the psalmist; and many of the most beautiful of Israel’s 
psalms are yet to be sung. But this work of priest and psalmist, 
as well as that of sage, will furnish the theme for sketches ina 
succeeding number. 


JACOB'S WELL 


[From Conder and Kitchener, Survey of Western 
Palestine, Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 172] 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


By EMANUEL SCHMIDT, 
Chicago. 


Amonc the ancient nations there is a close connection between 
wars of conquest and building of temples. A solemn contract 
is entered upon between the king and his god. The deity grants 
victories to the warrior king, the latter shows his gratitude by 
either building or adorning “the house of god’’ by means of 
the spoils of war. This thought stands out prominently, not 
only in the text, but also in the arrangement, of Seti’s inscrip- 
tions on the walls of Karnak. So also in Israel. Yahweh had 
granted to David many victories and the extension of the king- 
dom’s boundaries. In return David made extensive preparations 
for the erection of a magnificent temple, though it was left for 
his son to continue and complete the glorious undertaking. 


I. THE LOCATION. 


This new sanctuary, which was to outshine all others in the 
land of Canaan, was situated in the capital of the nation, on the 
sacred spot where tradition fixes the place of Abraham’s serious 
trial, where David had seen the vision of the angel of pestilence 
on the threshing-floor of the Jebusite king Araunah. This place 
was a little lower than the surrounding hills, on which the city was 
built, and opposite the Mount of Olives. The ground was uneven 
and had to be leveled by cutting off protruding points and filling 
up deep cavities. 


II. MATERIALS USED AND MEN EMPLOYED. 


A part of the stones used were taken from the “ royal 
caverns’ on the mountain slope, on which the temple was to be 
erected, but the bulk of the materials came from the Lebanons. 


David had made a contract with Hiram of Tyre, by which the 
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necessary materials, consisting of hewn stones and cedar, cypress, 
and sandal wood, were secured. By the order of Solomon these 
things were dragged down the Lebanon slopes to the coast. 
Then they were transported on great, improvised rafts one hun- 
dred miles along the coast to Joppa, whence they were dragged 
again thirty-five miles to Jerusalem. Tradition has preserved 
the story that the stones and the beams were prepared in their 
final shape in the quarries and on the Lebanons, so that the 
structure could be erected silently without a blow of ax or ham- 


THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON 
Restored after a model by Baurat Schick in Jerusalem 


[From Riehm, Handwirterbuch des biblischen Altertums, 2d ed., Vol. II, p. 1649] 


mer. For the decorations and furniture of the temple, metals, 
particularly bronze and brass, were used by the Pheenician artists. 
Though Solomon’s temple must have been insignificant as 
compared with the Karnak or Luxor temples, or even those of 
Pheenicia, it was great enough to necessitate the employment of 
a large body of workmen for a number of years. The Israelites 
were not sufficiently skilled in craftsmanship for such an under- 
taking as this, and hence Phcenician workmen were employed. 
The master-workman or “ father’’ was Hiram, a man whose 
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father was a Tyrian and mother a woman of Naphtali. He . 
seems to have been proficient in almost all branches of work. 

Under his superintendence vessels of brass were cast in the clay- 

pits of the Jordan valley between Succoth and Zarethan (1 Kings i 
7:45, 46). He made the brasswork of the two pillars, the 

lavers, pots, shovels, and flesh-hooks. 


III. THE PROBABLE ARRANGEMENT OF THE TEMPLE. 


There are not data enough in the biblical literature accurately 
i to reproduce the appearance and arrangement of the temple. But 
. we have many statements given which clearly indicate that the . 


| THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. DIAGRAM OF THE PLAN OF THE SANCTUARY 
[From Riehm, Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums, 24 ed., Vol. II, p. 1652] 


AH, Holy of Holies. H, The Holy Place. V, Entrance Hall. UUUU, The Building proper. 
K and K’, Chambers. SS, Pillars of Jachin and Boaz. 77, Winding Staircase, BZ, Ark of the 
Co CC, Cherubi R, Altar of Incense. S 7, Table of Showbread, Z Z, Candlesticks. 


q foreign artisans, who had charge of the work, had also intro- 
duced many distinctive features of the temples in their own land. 
i Thus with our knowledge of Phcenician, which was simply a 
modification of Egyptian, architecture, together with the Bible 
7 account, it is possible to get a general idea of the arrangement 
and furnishing of the temple of Solomon. 

1. The lower court.—The whole temple was laid out in the direc- 
tion of east and west, the building itself also, like most oriental 
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temples, facing the rising sun. Approaching from the east, we 
first come to the lower court, which was accessible through 
numerous gateways. This was a quadrangle, inclosed by col- 
onnades. It is quite probable that Solomon built only the eastern 
side, which afterward was called Solomon’s portico, even in the 
second and third temples, and that later kings completed the 
colonnade all around. In this court were planted various kinds 
of trees, such as cedars, palms, and olive trees, in whose shadows 
in the time of degeneracy were performed the licentious rites of 
the AStarte cult. 

2. The higher court.—A flight of steps led over a stone wall 
to the upper court, which is sometimes called the “ court of the 
priests” (Jer. 26:10). Here stood the rock which David had 
bought from the Jebusite king. On its top was the huge, brazen 
altar, visible fo the multitude in the lower court. It was a 
square chest of wood, overlaid with brass and filled with stones 
and earth. At each corner of this ‘table and hearth of the 
Lord ”’ was a projection, called the “ horn” of the altar, to which 
the animal was fastened during the sacrifice. 

Southeast of this elevated altar stood the great molten sea, 
the masterpiece of Hiram of Naphtali. This enormous basin is 
calculated to have held 850 gallons of water. It was supported 
by twelve brazen oxen. Its shape was that of an open lotus 
flower, and it was profusely ornamented. On each side of this 
basin were ten smaller, movable ones, which were used in the 
sacrificial rites. 

3. The holy place-— Moving farther west, we come to the 
holy place. This was a massive stone structure with wooden 
trimmings and splendid decorations. In front of it on a porch 
rose two elaborate, isolated pillars, called Jachin and Boaz. 
Their golden pedestals, their brazen shafts, their rich lily-shaped 
capitals, their brilliant festoons made them artistic works of 
remarkable beauty. 

We then enter through a pair of folding doors into the holy 
. place, which is a square hall, with beautiful decorations of expen- 
sive wood. The floor was of cypress, and the walls were trimmed 
with cedar. The sculptured decorations represented cherubs, 
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human and animal faces, and mysterious trees, all overlaid with 
gold. This room would have been in perfect darkness but for 
the small loopholes, sometimes called windows, near the ceiling. 
In this hall we find ten tables, five on each side, on which stood 
ten golden candlesticks. Here also were kept the consecrated 
loaves, and from the gilded altar rose daily a cloud of incense. 


THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. FRONT VIEW OF THE SANCTUARY 
[From Benzinger, Hebriiische Archiologite, p. 245] 


4. The holy of holies—In the center of the holy place stood 
a dark chamber, called the holy of holies, over which hung a 
colored curtain, embroidered with cherubs and flowers. This 
corresponds to the Egyptian adytum. In its midst was a low 
rock, on which the ark rested. Overshadowing the ark were two 
huge cherubs with outspread wings. This was the most sacred 
spot in the whole temple. 

5. The chambers ——On the north and south side—and some 
claim even on the west side—of the holy place was a series of 
chambers, in three stories, for the use of the priests. The walls 
grew thinner with each floor, so that the upper chambers were 
the largest. On the side was an entrance, from which a winding 
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staircase led to the upper floors. They correspond to the numer- 
ous smaller chambers in every Egyptian temple. 


IV. THE STYLE. 

There have been many different theories as to the origin of the 
plan of this temple. Some hold that it was distinctively Hebrew 
and based on the plan of the tabernacle of the wilderness period. 
It is more likely that the late historian formed his idea of the 


THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. SIDE VIEW OF THE SANCTUARY, FROM THE SOUTH 
[From Riehm, Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums, 2d ed., Vol. 11, p. 1657) 


tabernacle and the worship in the desert from observations 
of Solomon’s temple, just as it formed the basis of Ezekiel’s. 
ideal temple. Others think that it was of a foreign origin, and 
there are many strong arguments in favor of such a view, but. 
they disagree as to the nation from which it had come. 

1. Assyrian architecture —The thing common to this temple 
and those of Assyria was the mixture of stone, wood, and metals. 
But we find the same in the Egyptian temples, according to their 
own inscriptions. 

2. Phenician architecture.—It is very natural to suppose that 
the Tyrian skilled workmen, who were employed in the erection 
of the temple, must have contributed a great deal to the plan of 
the building. That would only be analogous to the Alcazar at. 
Seville, built by workmen of Granada, and the English cathedrals. 
built by artisans of France. But this is not only a supposition.. 
Acomparison of Solomon’s temple with those of Pheenicia, particu- 
larly of Byblos and Paphos, will show many points of resemblance, 
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as far as may be judged from representations on ancient coins. 
While it is true that Solomon’s connection with Egypt renders it 
probable that he received some of his ideas directly from Egypt 
—and it was quite common in those days for a small nation to 
imitate a powerful neighbor — yet it is most likely that whatever 
similarities to Egyptian architecture may be found in his temple 
must be due to Phoenician influence. 

3. Egyptian architecture.— Still, for the origin of the plan we 
must turn to the ancient nation on the banks of the Nile. And we 
must remember that, while from a study of remaining ruins we can 
trace certain resemblances, there may in reality have been many 
more, which during the passing centuries may have been lost, 
while in the time of Solomon, when the Egyptian temples were 
comparatively well preserved, they may have been very promi- 
nent. (a) The gateways leading to the lower court correspond — 
to the enormous pylons of the Egyptian temples. (6) The col- 
onnade is the same as the peristyle halls. (c) The shadowy groves 
in the lower court remind us of the temple gardens of Egypt. 
(d) The enormous molten sea is the best counterpart possible of 
the artificial lakes which were found in almost all Egyptian tem- 
ples. We must remember that Solomon’s temple was situated on 
a high rock, and that this arrangement was the most convenient 
for the necessary ablutions.. (¢) The huge pillarsin front of the 
holy place are unique as to their shape, but as to position, like 
those of the temple of Byblos, they serve apparently the same 
function as the obelisks. Had they been of the same shape as the 
obelisks, there would have been little doubt as to their Egyptian 
origin. But it is quite likely that the northern Semites, though 
imitating their southern neighbors in the custom of erecting such 
monuments in front of their temples, showed their individuality 
in modifying their form. This is clearly a Phoenician contribu- 
tion to the decoration of the temple. (/) The relative position 
of the holy place and the holy of holies is exactly the same as the 
Egyptian “house of god” and the adytum. The“ oracle” always 
stood in the center with a narrow path all around it. (g) As 
to the cherubs and the ark inside the holy of holies, they remind 
us of the winged sun-disk and the sacred bark; the latter was 
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also carried in solemn processions. (4) The custom of decora- 
ting the walls with pictures of men, beasts, and trees, though 
perhaps not distinctively Egyptian, yet is very common there, for 
on the temple walls the king would make his victories and his 
achievements immortal. (¢) Finally, the presence of the numer- 
ous small chambers betrays the Egyptian architecture, for they 


are found not only in Karnak and Luxor, but in all the temples 


of Egypt. 

Though insignificant when compared with the shrines of other 
oriental nations, the temple of Solomon was magnificent enough 
for Israel, and served its purpose well in the days of the king- 
doms. Subsequently it became the basis of Ezekiel’s ideal 
picture, still later it was restored at the return from the Babylo- 
nian captivity, aud finally it was made the type of Herod’s 
splendid temple. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND SOLIDARITY 
AS DEVELOPED BY JEREMIAH AND EZEKIEL. 


By JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER, 
Chicago. 


THE mission of the prophet Jeremiah and his contribution to 
the religious thought of succeeding ages are still underrated by 
the average Bible reader. Because the larger part of the book 
which bears his name is classed as impotent denunciation and 
useless lament over a dying kingdom, many have failed to 
catch the underlying note, broad and deep as it is, that sounds 
forth the tremendous truth of human freedom and individual 
responsibility. To inquire how Jeremiah attained to this lofty 
ethical ground, and to what further development his teaching 
led during the exile, is to take a long step toward the compre- 
hension of post-exilic Judaism in its higher phases. And Jere- 
miah’s work can scarcely be considered apart from that of his 
younger contemporary and loyal disciple, Ezekiel. 


I, JEREMIAH. 


Those who are impatient with Jeremiah’s doleful dirges and 
monotonously bitter addresses to his mocking fellow-countrymen 
should remember his unique sorrow. Never, perhaps, was a true 
patriot so sorely tried by the fatal perversity of unworthy citi- 
zens. Only Dante, who so loved Florence and so hated the 
Florentines, could realize in his lifelong exile the stress and 
torment of such inner conflict as wore out the heart of Jeremiah. 
But, considered either as man or as citizen, Jeremiah was the 
more admirable of the two. For, while Dante mourned his 
faithless fatherland, and wrote immortal stanzas for her sake, his 
countless enemies were with short shrift and scanty compassion 
consigned to infernal torments. But Jeremiah, with an almost 
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equal facility in the wholesale damnation of local politicians and 
charlatans, suffered not his righteous anger ever to become 
resentment, and endured to the end the vindictive spite of that 
miserable colony at Tahpanhes, that by all means he might save 
some. 

The unparalleled succession of disasters, blunders, and crimes 
that brought the bright empire of Josiah to ruin had a most pro- 
found influence on Jeremiah. During his earlier years, while he 
was still too young to take a leading part in the great work to 
which he had just been called, the prophet watched with delight 
and radiant hope the development of Josiah’s reform policy. 
His mind was deeply impressed by the lofty morality of the law- 
book found in the temple, and he dedicated himself solemnly to 
the life-work of guiding the people in the new paths thus marked 
out. Even while Josiah was laboring most zealously to root out 
idolatry and immorality from the land, the slowness of the work 
and its frequent discouragements sometimes smote Jeremiah with 
a sudden fear. Could it be that this last and greatest reforma- 
tion, for which good men had longed during so many dark years 
of violence and sin, would after all come to naught? Could it 
be that the cause for which Amos and Hosea had given their 
lives a willing sacrifice; for which Isaiah and Micah and Heze- 
kiah had labored so patiently and wisely ; for which, during the 
dark days that followed, good men hoped and prayed—could 
this be only another empty dream, a dream that would soon end 
in dreadful waking and final despair? So Jeremiah feared; and 
he fought his fears as a brave man will. Surely the Lord will 
not leave his great task unfinished now. His graciousness will 
bear with these weak children of Judah and bring them at last to 
himself. The cause must not fail; it shall not fail. So, during 
those years, while the balance was trembling between advance 
and retreat, while the hope of Israel upon the throne wrought 
mightily for Jehovah and righteousness, Jeremiah preserved his 
faith in the future. He still believed that the kingdom could 
be regenerated and made once more strong and beautiful in the 
sight of God. 

But there came an evil day when this bright hope was 
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shattered forever; a day which marked the turning-point in Jere- 
miah’s life, because it forced him to change his politics, his 
philosophy, his religion. That day was the death-day of Josiah. 
On the plain of Megiddo, amid the roar of Egyptian chariots 
and the clash of armor, the king was slain; and with him per- 
ished the brightest hopes of the nation and the dearest dreams 
of the prophet. Henceforth Jeremiah’s task was to palliate, not 
to cure. He could no longer promise to the people:a complete 
reéstablishment of the kingdom on a plane acceptable to Jehovah 
and secure from foreign foes. Asa statesman he could no longer 
remain a consistent nationalist. He must henceforth counsel 
such temporary policies as seemed most likely to promote internal 
harmony and postpone the final downfall. As a theorist he must 
abandon that system of ethical and political philosophy which | 
was based'on the fundamental premise of a permanent, divinely 
ordained monarchy, and must discover some other working prin- 
ciple to provide motive and sanction for the civic and the 
religious duties. As a preacher he must declare some deeper 
and more abiding link between God and man than lay in the con- 
stitution of a kingdom fast sinking into decay. 

It should not be supposed that this profound change in Jere- 
miah’s thinking and teaching was hastily conceived or immedi- 
ately accomplished. Limitations of space forbid the tracing of 
a gradual modification in his ideas during the troubled reigns of 
Josiah’s successors. There were times, such as the temporary 
respite which Judah gained by the defeat of the Egyptian forces 
at Carchemish and the internal conflicts of the Babylonian con- 
querors, when it may have seemed possible that Jerusalem might 
yet escape for many years. But the complete failure of all 
Jeremiah’s attempts to promote a policy of conciliation and self- 
preservation soon confirmed his fears. It became only a ques- 
tion of time until the follies of the young princes of Judah and 
the villainy of their crafty courtiers would bring the final catas- 
trophe. 

As the prophet beheld the crumbling of those ancient founda- 
tions on which had rested the best thought and the highest 
aspirations of four centuries, his spiritual struggle must have 
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been profound. Not always do political changes seriously 
affect individual thinking; there are periods when kings and con- 
querors come and go, while the intellectual and moral leaders of 
a nation go their way calmly and without disturbance. But it 
was far otherwise with Judah. Every change of ruler, every 
foreign complication, every domestic intrigue had its effect on 
the opinions and principles of the spiritual leaders at Jerusalem. 
This had been eminently true a century before in the case of 
Isaiah. It was true also of Jeremiah, with the additional motive 
for keen interest that on the political changes depended the 
prophet’s personal safety and the success of his mission. How 
deeply and earnestly the best men of the time strove to work 
out a new theology to meet the new exigency is shown by the 
short prophecy of Habakkuk. But while Habakkuk’s inquiry 
was limited to the problem of the divine righteousness as com- 
plicated by delayed punishment of pagan foes and lawless 
Israelites, Jeremiah found himself confronted by a wider question : 
What is the ultimate relation of man to God? If the old mon- 
archy, still in theory a divinely ordained institution, is soon to be 
overthrown, what power shall take its place to enforce obedience 
to the moral law? Still more: if the old ecclesiastical system, 
with its offerings and its ceremonies centered in the temple at 
Jerusalem, is soon to become inoperative and void through the 
impending fall of the holy city, how shall men any longer wor- 
ship God or receive absolution of their sin? Even now the 
priests have become untrustworthy as religious leaders (Jer. 14:8), 
and so another link between God and man has been broken. 
Again: now that the sublime function of prophecy, once a 
direct and almost infallible means of communicating the will of 
God to the people, is invaded and debased by the growing horde 
of false prophets, whose baneful influence over ‘the fickle popu- 
lace is tending toward the gravest results, what attitude shall be 
taken henceforth toward prophecy? In recognizing, as Micah 
and Zephaniah had already done, the fact that every prophecy 
must be tested to prove whether it be true or false, is there not 
implied an admission that will ultimately reduce the influence 
and authority of the true prophet, and make him less and less an 
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intermediary between God and man? Again: when the careless 
people of Judah seek to lay the responsibility for their sad plight 
on the sins or the blunders of their ancestors, saying, “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge” (Jer. 31:29), how shall the prophet correct this 
specious folly? Under the old conception of the oneness of the 
race, this fatalism would have exceedingly plausible foundation. 
Yet the pernicious half-truth was working havoc with the national 
conscience, or with such remnants of the national conscience as 
had survived the age of Manasseh. 

These were some of the hard questions which the rapid politi- 
cal changes of the last decade of the seventh century pressed 
upon the active mind of Jeremiah. He was not unprepared to 
meet them. Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah had long before laid the 
foundation for an ethical and individualistic reformation of the 
national theology. They had insisted on the emptiness of sacri- 
fices unaccompanied by righteousness; they had rigorously 
condemned all hypocrisy, and had demanded personal goodness 
as the only sound basis for social prosperity. Therefore it was 
not a long step for Jeremiah to the conclusion that the one 
ultimate reality and necessity of religion is the subjection of the 
individual will in obedience to the divine will. The power and wis- 
dom of Jehovah as shown in the creation and preservation of the 
world, and his absolute justice as displayed in his dealings with 
men and his strict demands of them, are the two ruling ideas of 
the earlier wisdom literature. Here there arises a very interesting 
question as to the extent to which the teaching of the sages 
influenced that of the prophets before the exile. While most of 
the wisdom material found in the Old Testament dates in its pres- 
ent form from post-exilic times, there is sufficient evidence in the 
earlier proverbs, and in many incidental hints in the prophets, to 
prove that for centuries before the exile the sages had been 
quietly guiding the better class of the people into common-sense 
views of practical morality. The whole atmosphere of the book 
of Proverbs is individual and social rather than national. The 
individual owes duties to himself, his neighbor, his God. Tothe 
performance of them he is urged, not on the ground of his 
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responsibility as an Israelite, a member of the chosen people, a 
unit in the great civic and religious organism which centered at 
Jerusalem in the palace and the temple, but on the ground of his 
responsibility as a man. While the extent to which this wisdom 
element permeated the people and the ranks of the prophets 
previous to Jeremiah’s time is still an unsettled point in the his- 
tory of Israel, we cannot err in assigning an important place to 
this influence in the development of Jeremiah’s theology. 

Note the converging lines which led to this discovery, or 
rediscovery, of individualism by Jeremiah: the impending poli- 
tical changes; the approaching end of the Judaic monarchy and 
ritual ; the increasing unreliability of the prophetic and priestly 
leaders ; and, finally and most important, Jeremiah’s own medita- 
tion upon the basis of human responsibility, in channels already 
partly marked out by the earlier prophets and sages. The devel- 
opment of Jeremiah’s doctrine proceeded rapidly during the 
years of storm and stress that began with the accession of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It was practically complete by the time of the 
first captivity in 597 B. C., as seen in the letter which the 
prophet wrote to the exiles in Babylon (Jer., chap. 29). 

Just what his doctrine was is nowhere better seen than in the 
beautiful words of that epistle, counseling individual repentance 
and obedience as a means of ultimate restoration: “ For I know 
the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace, and not of evil, to give you hope in your latter end. 
And ye shall call upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I 
will hearken unto you. And ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your heart. And I will be found 
of you, saith the Lord, and I will turn again your captivity, and 
I will gather you from all the nations, and from all the places 
whither I have driven you, saith the Lord; and I will bring you 
again unto the place whence I caused you to be carried away 
captive”’ (Jer. 29:11-14). That the new attitude toward Jehovah 
differs from the old is explicitly stated in Jer. 31:31-34. In the 
old covenant the law was written on tables of stone and embodied 
in a national and ecclesiastical system, to maintain which sincerely 
and completely was identical with individual virtue. But now a 
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new principle is announced: “This is the covenant that I will 
make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their heart will I 
write it; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people: 
and they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, saith the 
Lord: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I 
remember no more” (Jer. 31:33, 34). The people shall not need 
any more to depend upon prophets for their knowledge of divine 
things. ‘‘Thus shall ye say everyone to his neighbor, and every- 
one to his brother, What hath the Lord answered? and, What 
hath the Lord spoken? And the burden of the Lord shall ye 
mention no more: for every man’s own word shall be his burden ” 
(Jer. 23:35, 36a). 

This newly emphasized truth gave to Jeremiah a new tender- 
ness and a new courage. With the strong natural affections of 
a Hosea, and equal personal afflictions, he combined this new 
thought of the individual responsibility of each man to God, 
and, if we may so speak, of God to each man. So it was that 
he became an earnest preacher of the divine fatherhood. Insuch , 
passages as Jer. 31:1-20 and 32:36—44 there breathes a yearn- 
ing for the lost, an apprehension of divine grace which should 
put to shame those superficial readers who speak of Jeremiah as a 
scolding prophet. And in his pathetic insistency on the cer- 
tainty of the final return of some remnant of Judah, maintained 
even in the dark days of his cheerless old age at Tahpanhes 
(Jer. 44:28), there is an optimism that brightens the most 
somber page ot his life-history. 


II. EZEKIEL. 


Ezekiel began his prophetic career as Jeremiah’s was 
approaching its close. Taken captive to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 597 B. C. with the leading men of the nation and 
the best class of its citizens, he was called after five years’ 
waiting to the post of a watchman, to warn the people of Judah. 
For six years he strove in vain to awaken those who remained in 
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Jerusalem to a sense of their desperate peril, and those who were 
with him in the Jewish colony on the Chebar to a realization of the 
sweeping changes in their individual and social ideals which the 
captivity had made necessary. Then came the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the advent of a new lot of captives. Henceforth 
his prophecy becomes less and less practical, less applicable to 
the immediate circumstances of the exile, and more completely 
ideal. It is in the earlier part of his book that we must seek 
for his version of the doctrine of individualism; in the latter 
part, the product of his later years, we shall find his own 
extension of that doctrine into a solidarity, a new and higher 
nationalism, which, though still but a dream, was a dream that 
influenced all subsequent Jewish thought. 

The eighteenth chapter is, of course, the classic passage ‘for 
the study of Ezekiel’s ethics. He takes the proverb about the 
sour grapes which Jeremiah had found current years before, and 
declares, in much greater detail than Jeremiah, the falsity, parti- 
cular and general, of the principle embodied therein. ‘All souls 
are mine,” he proclaims as the word of Jehovah. “As the soul 
of the father, so also the soul of the son is mine; the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” No man shall die for the sins of his 
father, nor live because of his father’s righteousness. This 
principle makes possible repentance and forgiveness. The Lord 
has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. ‘Therefore I will 
judge you, O house of Israel, everyone according to his ways, 
saith the Lord God. Return ye, and turn yourselves from all 
your transgressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin” (Ezek. 
18:30). Hereis Jeremiah’s doctrine expanded and strengthened. 
It is, of course, a familiar fact that Ezekiel’s debt to Jeremiah 
was a large one. The younger prophet undoubtedly sat at the 
feet of the elder and prepared himself to carry on into a new 
generation and a foreign land those great truths which had been 
won by bitter sorrow and affliction in the last years of old Jeru- 
salem. 

But Ezekiel was a priest. Unlike Jeremiah, his mind could 
not long rest content with a mere affirmation of the personal 
relation of each individual to God. If the old basis of association 
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for all members of the nation, namely, the ceremonial and 
governmental functions, had been swept away by the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the deportation of the Jews to a foreign 
land, some new basis for a new fellowship must be found. It is 
a striking proof of the intensely local character of the Hebrew 
cult during preceding centuries that even prophets so broad in 
their vision as Jeremiah and Ezekiel never thought of the pos- 
sibility of founding a new sanctuary in the land of captivity. 
The whole inheritance of the past made such a thought impos- 
sible. Therefore it was with the return that Ezekiel associated 
his visions of a new state, ruled by a prince as the vicegerent 
of Jehovah, but in reality almost democratic in its internal 
administration, and thoroughly so in its social organization. 
The tribes are to dwell together in peace and harmony—not 
Judah alone, but the whole twelve—with allotments as impartial 
as might be, except that the Levites shall have the most desir- 
able portion, as befits the predominantly ecclesiastical character 
of the state. Of the underlying principles of Ezekiel’s system 
Professor C. F. Kent says :* 

“ Profiting by the experience of the past, and following the 
tendency toward greater ceremonialism, which found expression 
in Deuteronomy and the reformation of Josiah, Ezekiel outlined 
for the restored state a plan calculated to correct the imperfec- 
tions of the earlier system, and to impress by form and ceremony 
the great truths which he deemed essential. Naturally it was 
in general modeled after the pre-exilic Hebrew kingdom and 
temple, with which he was so familiar ; but his fertile mind sug- 
gested much that was entirely new, and not a little that proved 
impractical in the presence of actual facts. His purpose, how- 
ever, is evident. By detailed regulations he aimed to close all 
the gaps in the law of Deuteronomy whereby the old heathen- 
ism had found admission, and to surround the members of the 
restored community with influences which would insure their 
perfect development.” 

In Ezekiel’s program for the new Israel we can trace a con- 
nection with his doctrine of individualism, and therefore with 
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Jeremiah’s teaching. The bond is this: as all men must, in one 
aspect, stand separate and alone in the sight of God, so also 
in the service of God do they become once more a brotherhood, 
a great family, a spiritual state. The old spiritual unity of the 
nation had been an artificial, theoretical, and incomplete unity, 
because it was based on a national ceremonial system which had 
ever been but half-heartedly maintained, and often disgracefully 
belied by the outstanding wickedness of the people. The new 
unity, as ideally conceived by Ezekiel, was to consist in a true 
and inward harmony of holy desires centering upon Jehovah. 
Thus we have the sequence of Jeremiah’s premise, the comple- 
ment of his great discovery, the germ of the New Testament 
doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

Of course, it was not wholly due to Ezekiel’s individual bent 
of mind that his picture of the future Israel took so highly an 
ecclesiastical form. Many forces were rising in his time, which 
later in the exile and after the exile brought the priestly element 
to the supreme place in the national life. Under other circum- 
stances, notwithstanding the Semitic predilection for ceremony and 
ritual, Jeremiah's doctrine of individualism, and his principle of 
the subordination of form to spirit, might perhaps have resulted 
in a Jewish rationalism as early as the exile. In the absence of 
the temple service and sacrificial system there might have been 
developed an ethical monotheism devoid of ritual. So far as- 
Jeremiah’s utterances indicate, he would have postponed all 
elaborate externalism in worship to the restoration, leaving the 
nation during the interim dependent upon private devotion to 
sustain the religious life. But Ezekiel was, after all, more of a 
priest than a prophet, and he entered with enthusiasm on the 
work of providing an outline system to take the place tem- 
porarily of the suspended temple service. The increasing observ- 
ance of the sabbath, the practice of fasting, and the origin of 
the synagogue, not to speak of literary monuments, are endur- 
ing relics of the priestly activity during the exile which Ezekiel 
encouraged and zealously supported. Thus he was among the 
first to build the foundations of that vast structure known as 
Judaism ; a structure which in theory should have been the 
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purest theocracy that ever mortal mind conceived, but which the 
weakness, the inordinate ambition, and the deficient spirituality 
of the post-exilic Jews made into a hiding-place for hypocrites 
and a prison for the bond-slaves of tradition. There were years, 
during the rule of the few good men who held the high-priest- 
hood in the Greek and Maccabean periods, when Ezekiel’s dream 
of Jewish solidarity came somewhere near realization. But for 
the rest, his prophecy of a united church and state, coexistent 
with an almost democratic and socialistic government, remains 
unfulfilled. A magnificent dream it is; one that must always 
thrill the Christian citizen with high ambitions for his country, 
and must rouse in him the hope that some day, though there be 
no vital union of church and state, the Spirit of God may so fill 
those who make up the state that he, too, may give to his father- 
land a new name, Jehovah-shammah, “ The Lord is there.” 
There is one more outcome of Ezekiel’s doctrine of soli- 
darity that should not be passed over. Since every man is respon- 
sible to God for his own deeds, and since all men are bound 
together by this common bond linking them to God and to a 
holy life, the strong must help the weak. Hence the figure of 
the shepherds and the doctrine of pastoral care in chap. 34. 
This, after all, is the element in Ezekiel’s teaching that comes 
nearest to the New Testament gospel, and so to our own needs. 
It must be that our Savior meditated long and deeply upon that 
chapter before he entered upon his shepherding ministry and pro- 
claimed himself the ideal shepherd. Surely there is a note here 
that rings very clear in our own ears as we theorize of the social 
organism and its functions ; a humanizing sentiment that turns our 
thoughts from abstractions and analyses to the plain duties of 
mankind toward one another. For Ezekiel, while he speaks here 
chiefly of the divine shepherd who shall repair the grievous 
wrongs of faithless human shepherds and gather again the scat- 
tered sheep lost in the wilderness, impresses also the duty of 
shepherding upon all those who are charged with the divine mis- 
sion of bearing up the weak and guiding the wayward into the 
paths of peace. 
The prophet at the beginning of his career (Ezek. 3 : 16-21) 
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called himself awatchman. He felt his mission then to be one of 
warning; to stand upon a tower and shout directions to travelers 
below. If then they strayed into the wrong road, his conscience 
was free. But years brought a deeper experience and a heavier 
burden. He is nowashepherd. He stands upon no tower and 
shouts no warning, but instead goes forth into untrodden ways to 
seek and to find that which is lost. Of these two types of social 
responsibility, the exhorting type and the rescuing type, it is not 
hard to decide which is the more Christian and the more effectual. 
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METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


Il. 


In the portion of this article previously published’ the recita- 
tion method and the conversation method were specially dis- 
cussed. These methods are specially adapted to the classes of 
the intermediate division, made up of pupils from ten to eighteen 
years of age. It remains to speak of certain methods specially 
adapted to adult classes. 

In the lecture method, pure and simple, the teacher demands 
no preparation on the part of his pupils, and in the conduct of 
the class calls for no recitation and asks no questions. He 
instructs by conveying information, with or without application 
of that which is taught to personal conduct and current ethical 
problems. 

In proportion as the element of application is prominent the 
lecture approximates to a sermon. Some of the best teaching 
of adult classes that we have in Sunday schools today is simply 
good expository preaching. We cannot have too much of it, 
unless it displaces something still better. It is especially adapted 
to large classes in city churches. For its successful employment 
it is necessary that the class should have a room by itself, that 
the teacher should be a well-informed student of the Bible, that 
he should be a good speaker and skilful in handling an audience. 
It has the great advantage that it makes it possible to employ for 
the instruction of a large number of hearers the best teacher the 
church possesses for this kind of work, instead of dividing the 
pupils among several teachers of inferior ability. It tends to 
silence those well-meaning hobby-riders who are likely to be 
found in almost any adult class conducted on the conversational 
method, and who are continually diverting the discussion from 
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its legitimate channel to irrelevant and unprofitable themes. 
Given a good teacher, such a class can often draw more adults 
into the Sunday school than any number of small classes con- 
ducted on a different method could do, both because the teaching 
is better than it would be in the small classes, and because there is 
a freedom from any danger of being called on to expose one’s 
ignorance. There are probably few Sunday schools of any size 
which ought not to have at least one class conducted avowedly 
and invariably on the lecture method, provided only a competent 
teacher can be obtained. It is even to be counted among the 
advantages of such a method that, if the teacher is not competent, 
he cannot long hold his class. 

But the limitations of this method are as obvious and real 
as its advantages. It is but little calculated to induce the pupil 
to study. Now and then a lecturer may make the Bible so 
interesting as to stimulate studious hearers to study it for them- 
selves. But most people are as lazy as circumstances permit. 
And expository preaching is only less calculated than other 
kinds of preaching to encourage hearers to take their spiritual 
nourishment from the hands of the preacher rather than to search 
it out for themselves. At best the lecture method is but a con- 
cession to ignorance and laziness—a necessary one, but still a 
concession. 

To some extent the defects of this method of teaching may 
be corrected by combining with it some of the features either of 
the recitation or of the conversational method. Thus particular 
themes may be assigned to certain members of the class for 
special study, reports of their reading being presented before 
the next lecture. Or printed questions may be given out to be 
answered in writing, the papers being corrected and returned. 
But these very improvements of the lecture method tend, unless 
managed with care and skill, to destroy the advantages of the 
method itself. And the lecture method must remain subject to 
the great disadvantage that it tends but slightly to encourage 
real study. 

But what is the best method for advanced classes made up of 
those who are not beyond all hope of becoming real students of 
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the Bible? The teaching of the Bible in academies and colleges 
is producing, we hope the improvement in the pedagogical 
methods of the Sunday school is going to produce, a class of real 
Bible students in our churches. These people will want to con- 
tinue their study of the Bible beyond the age of youth, but they 
will want it to be real study; not mere talk, however interesting. 
For this class, already existing in our churches, and destined, 
we hope, constantly to increase, we are persuaded that there 
is needed a method different from any that we have thus far 
described. For lack of a better title we shall call it, using a 
German name, the seminar method. A seminar is a group of 
students pursuing investigative study under leadership. The 
pupil has tasks assigned as in the recitation method, but the 
task is one, not of memorizing, but of investigation ; not of mere 
acquisition, but of discovery. If, for example, the subject of 
study is the religious ideas of the prophet Isaiah, the student is 
neither set to learn these ideas from a text-book, in which some- 
one has formulated them for him, nor gently led to perceive 
them through a conversational discussion of the book of Isaiah, 
nor informed concerning them in a lecture; but is sent direct to 
the prophecies of Isaiah, with instruction to discover and report 
to the class what he finds to be the ideas of the prophet on this 
or that theme which is specially assigned to him. The same 
method is applicable to a multitude of similar subjects, such as 
the interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, the ethical teach- 
ings of Jesus, the theology of Paul. Such a method, sufficiently 
simplified and applied to carefully selected subjects, is prac- 
ticable even with pupils of the high-school or college age. But 
it is evident that its chief field is among somewhat mature 
pupils, and especially among those who are intellectually mature. 
Indeed, there is no class to whom it would be less applicable 
than to adults of untrained mind. It might be so simplified that 
it could be used with children; its use with people who have lost 
the flexibility of the youthful mind without gaining the strength 
of a trained mind would be quite impossible. 

It is equally evident that such a method demands thoroughly 
competent and trained teachers. Young people who have never 
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themselves been taught by anything but a text-book or lecture 
method are incompetent to become the leaders of classes pursu- 
ing investigative work. There are many Sunday schools in 
which work of this kind cannot be done, because they have 
absolutely no teacher capable of conducting it; perhaps there 
are very few schools in which it can be done. The same state- 
ment applies, only less sweepingly, to the lecture method. Even 
the pastor is in many cases incapable, not from lack of time 
only, but from lack of training, of doing either of these kinds of 
work well. That this is so simply emphasizes the fact that 
our Sunday schools are still a long distance from their goal, 
and that there is pressing need of schools—we do not mean 
now Sunday schools, but colleges or seminaries—in which men 
and women shall be trained for this higher order of teaching. 
But in some of our churches there are men and women possess- 
ing the requisite scholarship and the requisite skill in teaching, 
either to conduct a lecture-class or to lead an investigative class. 
Such men and women ought to be used, both for the general 
instruction of the church and the education of those who are 
themselves to be teachers. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that it would be a profit- 
able exercise for every Sunday-school teacher to scrutinize his 
own method of teaching, inquiring of what type, or what mixture 
of types, it is, and whether it is the one that is best adapted to 
the class and the subject, and whether he is employing it in such 
a way as to avoid its dangers and to gain its advantages. 
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THE SAMARITANS. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN R. SAmMPEY, D.D., 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


THE origin of the people known in New Testament times as 
the Samaritans is involved in some obscurity. The biblical 
account in the seventeenth chapter of 2 Kings tells of the siege 
and capture of the city of Samaria by Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria, and his successor, Sargon. The inspired author informs 
us that the inhabitants of Samaria were carried into exile beyond 
the Euphrates to Mesopotamia and the far East. His language 
might be interpreted as describing a complete depopulation of 
northern Palestine by the Assyrian invader. That such an infer- 
ence is almost certainly unfounded will appear from Sargon’s 
own account of the capture of Samaria. He speaks of carrying 
away 27,280 of the inhabitants. Surely this small number did 
not exhaust the population of the district. We do not forget that 
Tiglathpileser in 734 B.C., twelve years prior to the final destruc- 
tion of Samaria under Sargon, had carried into exile most of the 
inhabitants of northern Galilee and of the district east of the Jor- 
dan. Sargon lefta viceroy in the district of Samaria. Thishe would 
scarcely have done had the country been wholly depopulated. 
So meager, however, was the population that Sargon in the fol- 
lowing year settled in this district colonists from other countries, 
and so numerous were the foreigners transplanted into the region 
of Samaria by Sargon, Esarhaddon, and Assurbanipal that the 
few Israelites who remained in the mountain fastnesses were 
probably absorbed in a generation or two by the large heathen 
population of the country. The wild beasts of the Jordan valley, 
taking advantage of the sparse population, multiplied so rapidly 
as to cause serious annoyance to the heathen colonists from the 
East. 


The fears of the Babylonian colonists were in a measure 
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quieted by the return of an Israelitish priest to Samaria for the 
purpose of teaching the new inhabitants how to worship the God 
of Palestine. This priest probably revived at Bethel the type of 
worship which had prevailed from the days of Jeroboam the 
First to the Assyrian captivity. This representative of Israel- 
itish worship, whoever he may have been, did not succeed in 
weaning the heathen colonists from their ancestral gods. They 
deemed it wise to keep up the Palestinian cult as a safeguard 
against wild beasts, while maintaining with devotion the worship 
of the gods of Babylonia. Their descendants for generations 
practiced the same dual worship. Good king Josiah, a genera- 
tion before the destruction of Jerusalem, extended his icono- 
clastic work to Bethel and the adjacent district. He had as 
little success in the extirpation of idolatry atti the Samaritans 
as in his own capital city. 

When Zerubbabel, in 535 B. C., returned to Jerusalem with 
a band of about fifty thousand Jews to revive the Jewish com- 
monwealth and restore the worship of ancient days, the mon- 
grel population of Samaria asked permission to join with the 
Jews in rebuilding the temple. They asserted that from the days 
of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, they had been engaged in the 
worship of Jehovah. There is no proof that they claimed kin- 
ship with the Jews. They merely claimed community of wor- 
ship, and expressed a desire for a closer union in this particular. 
Of course, such religious fellowship would have greatly promoted 
social and commercial intercourse. The two peoples would cer- 
tainly have intermarried and ultimately become one folk. Zerub- 
babel and Joshua were face to face with a most perplexing 
problem. Could they afford to reject such overtures from the 
Gentiles? Moreover, if our view is correct that there was an 
admixture of Israelite blood with heathen among the Samaritans, 
would not the claim, of this people for admission to the worship 
of Jehovah be peculiarly strong? Had not the prophets also 
foretold a great ingathering of the gentiles? Was not the Mes- 
siah to receive into his kingdom the nations from afar? On 
what ground could admission be denied to the Samaritans ? 

Zerubbabel and his colleagues declined the proffered help of 
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the Samaritans. At once open hostility broke out, and the 
Samaritans set about devising means to interrupt the work on the 
temple. They hired able men in the court of Cyrus to thwart 
the Jews, and soon weakened the hands of the workmen in 
Jerusalem. This bitter hostility continued throughout the fol 

lowing six centuries. The Samaritans caused the work on the 
temple to cease until the second year of the reign of Darius— 
that is, from 535 B. C. to 520 B.C. It is possible that the Jews 
were too easily discouraged, but we may be sure that the opposi- 
tion of the Samaritans was both skilful and determined. A long 
parenthesis in Ezra 4 :6-23 recounts the undying enmity of the 
Samaritans against their neighbors. They wrote bitter -accusa- 
tions to King Xerxes in the beginning of his reign, and, later on, 
to his successor Artaxerxes. It is probable that their successful 
appeal to Artaxerxes was sent in the early part of his reign, 
before he came under the influence of Ezraand Nehemiah. The 
attempt to fortify Jerusalem in 444 B. C. was bitterly opposed by 
Sanballat and the Samaritans. We learn from Josephus that the 
hostility between Jew and Samaritan, which burned so fiercely 
throughout the Persian period, blazed out frequently during the 
supremacy of the Greeks in Palestine. It became a habit with 
the Samaritans to claim kinship with the Jews when the latter 
were in favor at court, and to deny any connection whatever 
when the Jews were in distress. Even under the Roman rule, in 
the time of our Lord, Jews had no dealings with Samaritans. 

It is worthy of note that in our own time some Christian 
scholars of acknowledged reverence and ability accuse Zerubba- 
bel of unbecoming narrowness. Of course, Ezra and Nehemiah 
in like manner incur serious censure. It is argued that the 
Jewish leaders of the return are really responsible for the phari- 
saism of later times. But what would have been the effect on 
the fortunes of Judaism if Zerubbabel had accepted the offer of 
the Samaritans? Isit not probable that the purity of Hebrew 
worship would have been greatly compromised? Would not the 
religion of Jerusalem in the end have become a composite simi- 
lar to that which prevailed among the Samaritans? For our 
part, we cannot but commend Zerubbabel and the leaders of a 
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later time for insisting on a sharp separation between the people 
of Jehovah and the idolatrous Samaritans and heathen who 
would swallow them up. Nehemiah understood the character of 
Sanballat far better than those modern scholars who accuse him 
of narrowness and intolerance for emptying out of the temple 
the household goods of the wily Horonite. 

In defending the Jewish leaders of the restoration from the 
charge of bigotry, we do not for a moment assume the unten- 
able position that inspired men were infallible in their conduct. 
Peter dissembled for awhile at Antioch, and Paul and Barnabas. 
quarreled about John Mark. Zerubbabel and Joshua in the sixth 
century B. C., as well as Ezra and Nehemiah in the fifth, may 
have advocated a mistaken policy in their treatment of the 
Samaritans and other peoples about them. They may have 
adopted a narrow program quite contrary to the liberal scheme 
set forth by the prophets and other so-called progressive leaders.. 
Nehemiah expressly states that he was opposed in his work of 
reform not only by Sanballat and Geshem, but also by the 
prophetess Noadiah and the rest of the prophets (Neh. 6:14). 
If Nehemiah is to be believed, one at least of these prophets, 
Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, had been hired to deliver a false 
prediction in order to entrap the great reformer. Were Noa- 
diah and the prophets who harassed Nehemiah, after all, the 
earnest advocates of a noble catholicity, as against the narrow- 
ness of a bigoted coreligionist? The sober verdict of history 
will not support the indictment against the Jewish leaders who 
built the second temple and organized the Jewish commonwealth. 
These leaders were noble men, intent on the preservation of the 
true religion in a period when indifference and apathy threatened 
the foundations of the faith. Itis well for the world that they did 
their work with such courage and thoroughness. 

[NoTe. — Let the reader go to the sources of the history of the Samaritans. The 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah are first in time and in historic value. The apocryphal 
book of Esdras is of little worth for historical purposes. Josephus is quite valuable for 


the interbiblical period. See especially Ezra, chaps. 4-7; Nehemiah, chaps. 2, 4-63. 
JosErHuS, Antiquities, IX, xiv, 1-3; XI, vii, 2; viii, 2-7.] 
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A LETTER TO A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


My DEAR SIR: 

It is in no spirit of criticism that I make these few suggestions. We 
all know your devotion to your school and to the religious interests of — 
its members — although sometimes you are perhaps a trifle thoughtless 
in displaying this interest. But it has seemed to me that it might be 
possible for you to get better results from your school if you were to 
consider one or two matters in its management. For instance, why do 
you not attempt to organize the school more systematically ? You 
have, of course, your assistant superintendent and your secretary and 
other officers ; but, after all, to have these officers is but the beginning 
of efficient organization. Each has his own duties, and, on the whole, 
he performs them well; but do they work with sufficient unity? Why 
may they not be treated as a sort of board of directors, or, if you pre- 
fer, cabinet, which shall hold stated meetings for the discussion of the 
affairs of the school? Each officer sees needs that you do not, and in 
the discussion of the conduct of the school you will be surprised 
to find how many helpful suggestions your officers can make. Of 
course, you have already a teachers’ meeting, but even this cannot be of 
the same service as a meeting of those who are especially concerned 
with the matter of administration rather than instruction. 

And this suggests another matter. Has your school utilized all its 
members capable of doing some special thing exceptionally well? A 
school ought to be so organized that its management is in the hands 
of a considerable number of persons, each of whom can be counted 
upon for a definite service, like caring for the benevolence, the music, 
the instruction. If they are brought into the proper relations, your 
own work will be greatly lightened and a larger number of efficient 
persons will be interested in the school. It goes without saying that 
the administration of the school is sure to be improved. 

This naturally suggests the fundamental question: What is the real 
function of the superintendent ? To judge from fairly wide observation, 
most men regard it as consisting in conducting the public exercises of 
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the school and occasionally adding a few words of advice or exhorta- 
tion— and sometimes you do this very well indeed. But ought not a 
superintendent to attempt to develop his school along the line of some 
definite policy ? Have you ever stopped to decide whether you want 
your school to be noted for one virtue rather than another, for one 
class of persons rather than another? If you have not, who has, or 
will? This will certainly appear reasonable to you, for you are a busi- 
ness-man. But let your officers share in this decision. Some day, if you 
should see fit to hold a meeting of your officers, after you have settled 
when and how the pupils are to get their library books, ask for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether the school is to be conducted primarily 
on educational or on revivalist lines. No matter whether your officers 
agree among themselves or not, let them grapple with the question. 
It may be newto them. At the next meeting propose another question 
of general policy, or else, if they seem interested, discuss what methods 
‘ should be adopted to make the school develop along the line preferred. 
Of course, you must direct the discussion, and very probably explain 
your own plan of action; but in asking advice you will at all events get 
* your officers to thinking along necessary lines, and you will gain helpers 
who know what you are trying to accomplish. 

And this suggests a delicate matter: your conduct of the public 
exercises of the school. Of course, you want to preside. Generally 
you read the Scripture, make the prayer, give out the hymns, and make 
the short address. You do it very well, but might it not be done 
better? Do you really prepare for the exercise? If so, why should 
you stumble over the proper names? Why do the children pay so 
little attention to your prayer? Why are your remarks so much alike 
Sunday after Sunday ? 

May it not be that you could intrust a part of the exercises to some- 
one else? There must be some man in your school who would con- 
sent, for instance, to read the Scriptures. Perhaps there are several 
who might share in the exercises. You should undoubtedly preside, 
although it is not impossible that even this duty might be given over 
to some specially gifted man. But generally you can accomplish more 
by identifying yourself with the public service, and attending to such 
duties as you can perform effectively. Only it will do no harm to 
remember that your chief duty is not so much that of a public speaker 
as that of an organizer. You are to direct the school, to make it 
effective as a means of religious growth for all its members. 

One word in closing. Do not forget that you are as marked a 
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religious leader as the pastor. If you get the reputation for honesty 
in business, for cleanness and godliness of life, for kindliness and 
charity, you will be the model of many a boy. But if you get a reputa- 
tion of another sort, you will be all the more a damage to the church 
and the Sunday school because you are a success in your important 
office. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS OF HAGGAI AND 
ZECHARIAH. 


By REv. THOMAS D. ANDERSON, D.D,, 
Providence, R. I. 


THE very practical work to which the prophets of the res- 
toration addressed themselves was by no means unimportant. 
Theirs was atime when religion needed to be organized ; for 
though religion is essentially spiritual, in order to accomplish 
its mission in this world it needs institutions. Institutions are 
its hands and feet. A place. of worship is the 70d or@ which reli- 
gion uses in order to move the world. As the human mind 
needs a body in order to its highest effectiveness in this physi- 
cal world, so the spirit of religion needs to be organized in 
order to gain its highest ends in human society. And as there 
are times when in order to the continued efficiency of the mind 
the prime duty is to secure a more efficient body, so there are 
times when in order to the increased effectiveness of reli- 
gion the prime duty is to secure more efficient religious insti- 
tutions. There are times when men need a Jeremiah to break 
up their superstitious confidence in a material temple in order 
that their faith and hope may be in a living God. But there 
are also times when men who do not hold God in all their 
thoughts need a Haggai to raise them toward a truer worship 
of the living God by means of a material temple reared to his 
name. Religion culminates in a city which has no temple. But 
the end is not yet. Men must be lifted up, educated, disci- 
plined. ‘‘The hour cometh when neither in Jerusalem nor in this 
mountain shall men worship the Father,” but the men who have 
never felt the influence of worship either at Jerusalem or at this 
mountain are not the most likely to worship God in spirit and 
in truth. This is not a world of unembodied spirits, and it will 
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not be saved by an unembodied religion. The Redeemer must 
be incarnate. Religion must have hands and feet. 

As Haggai comes to the people with the exhortation, “ Arise, 
and build,” he is confronted by the spirit of procrastination : 
“The time is not come that the Lord’s house should be built.” 
Other things must be attended to. Land must be ploughed, 
gardens must be tilled, houses must be built, the substructure of 
material civilization must be laid before th> religious superstruc- 
ture is raised. In our day this plea is presented in philosophic 
guise, as men urge that religion is a higher evolution of the 
process of civilization. Are the wretched inhabitants of our 
city slums to be ennobled, we must first pay all our attention to 
the improvement of their physical environment; “it is not time”’ 
to present the invitations of religion. Are our frontier com- 
munities to be made tributary to the higher life of the nation, 
we must first expend all our energy in felling the forest or in 
sowing the prairie; “ it is not time” to establish a church or call 
attention to spiritual things. Are the unenlightened communi- 
ties of foreign lands to enjoy more abundant life, we must first 
introduce the railroad and the telegraph, and stimulate com- 
merce; ‘it is not time” to appeal to man’s higher nature through 
the inspiring ideals of religion. But as Haggai teaches, this is 
alla mistake. It is true that religion does not come to its most 
glorious consummation until all forces and all resources become 
subject to its sway, until ‘the costly things of all nations shall . 
come in” (Hag. 2: 7); but history proves that if religion is 
not involved in the earlier stages of civilization, it will not be 
evolved in a later stage. The argument which Haggai draws 
from the failure of the harvest, though convincing to the men 
of his day, may be insufficient for ourtime. The Great Teacher 
himself has warned us against the habit of drawing inferences 
as to moral character from physical condition. But the lesson 
which Haggai seeks to teach is as true now as it was two thou- 
sand years and more ago. A postponement of religion is a 
refusal of the condition of more abundant life. 

The words of Haggai win a ready response, but it is easier 
to arouse religious excitement than to sustain religious enthusiasm, 
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and therefore our prophets successfully pass the test of religious 
leadership, since they sustain the enthusiasm which they had 
awakened. They inspire the people with promises of a brighter 
future. Now they conquer discontent by predictions of the 
growth of the city and the embellishment of the temple ; and 
again they cheer the disheartened with symbolic visions, illus- 
trating God’s power in his control of all forces, whether horses 
or chariots, whether horns which scatter or smiths who strike 
them down, and illustrating God’s triumphant mercy in the 
cleansing of foul garments and the removal of wickedness out 
of the land. They ground their encouragement on the predic- 
tion of imminent changes. “It is but a little while and I will 
shake all nations.” Are the prophets moved to speak by the 
revolts which Darius had to suppress in the early years of his 
reign? Or, arguing from the events of the past, that Persia 
must fall as Assyria and Babylon had fallen, do they hope for 
still greater favor from the successor of the Persian empire than 
they had received from Cyrus when he succeeded to the Babylo- 
nian throne? In any case, they hope more than they fear 
from the changes. It is Jehovah who will shake. ‘He must 
overturn until he shall come whose right it is.” In this world 
the Messiah comes to bring a sword as well as to give peace. 
True religion is yeast as well as salt. 

But the transformation predicted is slowly effected. Cen- 
turies passed, and the latter glory of the house fails to eclipse 
the former, and however precious Zerubbabel as a moral person 
may have been to Jehovah, asa ruler ‘the signet-ring of Jehovah 
was not acknowledged by the world.” Haggai himself suggests 
the explanation. Appealing to the priests on a question of cere- 
monial (Hag. 2: 10-19) he constructs on their deliverance his | 
argument ¢% concesso, and impresses the moral lesson that in this 
life corruption works more rapidly than holiness. A single holy 
act does not transform a life; a spasmodic revival of religion does ' 
not redeem a nation. Holiness does not spread simply by con- 
tagion. It extends its influence and confers its blessings only 
as its opponents deliberately submit to its sway, and, alas! the ) 
resistance to holiness is greater than the resistance to evil. The i 
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latter glory is slow in coming, because the people are no more 
susceptible to the contagion of holiness. 

In Haggai and Zechariah we find evidence of a decline in 
prophecy. We miss the brilliant style, the original thought, the 
lofty spiritual conceptions of the earlier prophets. Clear pre- 
dictions of the future inferred from political conditions give 
place to obscure apocalyptic visions of a supernatural world, and 
ofttimes instead of the bold declaration, ‘‘Thus saith Jehovah,” 
angels are introduced as mediators between the prophet and his 
God. But, nevertheless, the prophet does not hesitate to demand a 
hearing as the representative of the living God. ‘Be not ye [to 
whom a prophet preaches | like your fathers to whom the former 
prophets preached. Your fathers, where are they? And the 
prophets, do they live forever? But the commands and 
statutes of Jehovah took hold of your fathers,” and, today, the 
commands and statutes of the same Jehovah will take hold of 
their sons. The prophetic office may be shorn of some of its 
glory, but the spirit of the prophet is not extinct. 

Our prophets testify to the high position of the priesthood in 


their day. The priests are made a court of appeal. Joshua is 
the religious representative of the people. When his garments 
are cleansed, the people are forgiven. He is one of the olive 
trees which feed the candlestick. But ritualism is not safe from 


the attack of the prophet. The question is put to the priests 
and the prophets: “Shall we continue the fasts we have observed 
for seventy years ?”’ Zechariah replies : ‘‘ These fasts are of human 
ordination. Ye yourselves established them, and ye yourselves 
may discontinue them. Instead of mournfully calling to mind the 
calamities of your nation, consider the cause of these calamities, 
and avoid them in the future; ‘execute judgment, show mercy, 
imagine not evil against a brother,’ then there will be no occa- 
sion for fasting, and your ‘fasts will be joy and gladness and 
cheerful feasts.’” 

The position accorded to the civil ruler is striking. Political 
power is waning. Dates are reckoned from the reigns of Persian 
emperors, rather than from the reigns of Jewish kings ; the priest 
is coming into greater prominence, but the civil ruler is not 
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overlooked. Both prophets deliver their message to Zerubbabel 
and Joshua, and where Zechariah would teach in the vision of 
the candlestick that the future is to be determined not so much 
by the amount of material resources as by the spirit of a divine 
coefficient, he at the same time teaches that this spirit will be 
communicated through men. The candlestick is fed by the 
olive trees, and ‘‘the two sons of oil” are the civil governor and 
the religious priest. Thus, while political power is waning, and 
the power of the priest is in the ascendant, Zechariah pronounces 
on the age-long question, and teaches that the state and the 
church are ‘the two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth,” that sound politics as well as true religion is 
essential to the illumination, the transformation of the world. 

The last message of Zechariah is addressed to the spirit of 
patriotism: ‘Speak ye every man the truth to his neighbor; 
execute the judgment of truth and speak in your gates: and let 
none of you imagine evil in your hearts against his neighbor, 
and love no false oath, and in those days ten men out of all 
nations will take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, 
‘We will go with you, for we have heard that God is with you.’”’ 
The future of a nation is determined less by the strength of its 
walls and the size of its population, than by its persistent prac- 
tice of the social virtues. Let the nation practice these, and the 
individual may proudly exclaim: “I, too, am a Jew; or, I, too, 
am an American!” 
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The International Sunday-School Lessons.’ 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


1. 
SEPTEMBER 3. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE, EZRA 3: 10-13; 4: 1-5. 


1. The exiles and the remnant.—The decree of Cyrus in 538 B. C., 
permitting the return of such Jews as desired to go to Jerusalem, 
wrought also a change in the status of such as were disinclined to 
undertake the perils of the journey. Life in Babylon was henceforth 
more tolerable, the new government seeking means of conciliating the 
various elements of the population. The number of Jews who actually 
started for Jerusalem under Sheshbazzar was, therefore, probably small. 
The census recorded in Ezra, chap. 2, is evidently a register of those 
who were residents in the province of Judah at a period several years 
later, as is shown by the fact that Zerubbabel, the successor of Shesh- 
bazzar, as well as Nehemiah and Ezra (Seraiah ; cf. Azariah in the corre- 
sponding list in Neh. 7:7), whose work lay in the still remoter future, 
are named first in the list, while the people are classified according to 
the cities in which they found homes in the period following their . 
return. There were probably very few who came at first, and their 
numbers were increased but slowly by subsequent arrivals. The people 
who remained in the land, the “remnant,” as the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah called them, were still the most considerable portion of 
the community as late as 520 B. C. These survivors of the fall of 
Jerusalem carried on a form of worship at the site of the ruined tem- 
ple (Jer. 41:5). But this simple ritual may have ceased after a time. 
Soon after the arrival of the earliest pilgrims from Babylon, an altar 
was reared on this spot (Ezra 3:2, 3), and certain preparations were 
made for rebuilding the temple. It was destined to be many years, 
however, before this work was brought to a completion. The com- 
munity itself was very weak. The remnant left in the land was poor, 

* The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 
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and the faithful who had just returned from the east, though superior in 
quality, were still too few to afford much assistance. Moreover, the rela- 
tion of the Jews to their neighbors was not cordial. The old antipathy 
between the north and the south had not been healed by mutual mis- 
fortunes. Then, too, that growing exclusiveness of the Jewish people 
already manifested itself, and was correspondingly resented by the 
surrounding people, especially those of kindred faith, like the Samari- 
tans. 

' 2. The foundation of the temple—In our sources it is stated that 
more than a year passed’before an attempt was made to build the new 
temple. All the resources of the little community were at last rallied 
to the enterprise of at least laying out the site for the building. The 
record presents the picture of the priests in sacred vestments with their 
trumpets, and the Levites of the guild of temple singers, the “Sons of 
Asaph,” the successors of the earliest order of sacred minstrelsy organ- 
ized by David. Ranged in antiphonal choirs they chanted a hymn of 
praise to Jehovah, because of his enduring mercy toward Israel. Mean- 
while the workmen marked out the site and outline of the house, and 
the people raised a shout of joy at this sign of the returning presence 
of God. There were those present who had seen the former house in its 
beauty, and these old men, some of whom had served in its ministries, 
wept aloud at the contrast presented by the small foundation before 
them. But most of those present rejoiced, and their shouts mingled with 
the cries of those who wept. The building thus begun did not, however, 
progress farther than some portions of a foundation. Some of the 
people living to the north, in the region formerly occupied by the 
kingdom of Israel, came with a request, seemingly presented in good 
faith, that they be permitted to share in the rebuilding of the temple 
and its restored worship. They pointed out the fact that they wor- 
shiped Jehovah also, and that since they had been brought into the dis- 
trict to take the places of those who were transported to Assyria at 
the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C., they had continued faithful in the 
ancestral worship of the country. But their offer was refused by 
Zerubbabel, the prince, and Joshua, the priest, on the ground that the 
task belonged exclusively to the Jews. This response added a new 
obstacle to the prosecution of the work, already difficult enough by 
reason of the weakness and poverty of the community. It set on foot 
active opposition, both at home and in Persia, and so the enterprise 
was abandoned for many years. 

3. Questions—(1) Why did so few Jews return to Palestine after 
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the edict of Cyrus? (2) What was the condition of the people 
who had remained in Judah? (3) What reasons are there for thinking 
that the census of Ezra, chap. 2, represents the number of the returned 
at a period much later than the edict? (4) Who succeeded Sheshbaz- 
zar as prince or governor (Ezra 3:2, 8)? (5) When was the altar set 
up and where (Ezra 3:1-3) ? (6) What preparations were made for the 
building of the temple (Ezra 3:6, 7)? (7) When was the foundation 
begun (Ezra 3:8)? (8) What part did the priests and the Levites have ? 
What did they chant ? (9) What was the feeling of the people, and 
how was it shown? (10) Were the old men who wept those who 
had returned from Babylon, or those who had remained in Judah? 
What caused them to weep— the smallness of the foundation, or their 
fear that they would not be able to buildthe house? (11) Why should 
Judah have adversaries? (12) Why are Judah and Benjamin grouped 
together? (13) Where did these adversaries live? (14) What was 
their origin ? (15) Who was Esarhaddon? (cf.another name given him 
in Ezra 4:10). (16) Were these people sincere in their desire to assist ? 
(17) Why were they refused? (18) What were the consequences ? 
(19) What causes thus retarded the building of the temple? (20) Is 
the work of God retarded most by external opposition, or by the weak- 
ness or indifference of his people ? 


II. 
SEPTEMBER 10. ENCOURAGING THE BUILDERS, HAGGAI 2: 1-9. 


1. Signs of promise. — The attempt to erect the temple in the period 
immediately following the edict of Cyrus, in 538 B. C., was not suc- 
cessful. The enterprise progressed no farther than the clearing of 
the site and some beginnings of the foundation (Ezra 3:10), for 
some fifteen years later Haggai declared that not one stone had been 
laid upon another till then (Hag. 2:15). The causes for this neglect 
of the work, begun with such a show of zeal, are to be discovered in 
the weakness of the community and the opposition of the neigh- 
boring peoples. The leaders themselves — Zerubbabel, the prince or 
governor, and Jeshua or Joshua, the priest — manifested no par- 
ticular interest in the project. It remained for men of the prophetic 
class to rouse the slumbering community to bend its energies once 
more to the chief task of the reviving Jerusalem. Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, the two men who thus rose to the emergency, seized the moment 
when the convulsions through which the empire of Persia was 
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passing not only furnished them a text for their prophetic work, but 
quickened the Jews in Palestine into an unusual interest in political 
events, and their probable effect on the fortunes of Judah. In 529 
B.C., Cyrus left the empire to his son Cambyses, who, four years 
later, on his return from his campaign in Egypt, killed himself rather 
than meet the forces which a certain Gaumata, announcing himself as 
a prince of the blood, brought into the field against him. But the Per- 
sian nobles conspired against this usurper, in 521 B. C., and elected 
Darius to the throne. The accession of the new monarch was the 
signal for revolts in all parts of the empire, and it seemed for many 
months that the structure which Cyrus had organized was to be broken 
into fragments. The prophets saw in this upheaval the signs of promise 
for the struggling commonwealth of Judah, and called to their coun- 
trymen in Babylon to seize the moment to return to Palestine (Zech. 
2:7), and exhorted their people in Jerusalem to make the most of the 
occasion by building the temple, whose erection had been abandoned 
all these years. Any great overturning of existing conditions seemed 
to promise blessing to so weak a state as Judah, and so the prophets 
scanned the horizon for the indications of collapse in the empire, and 
held forth promises of still more violent shocks to the existing politi- 
cal fabric (Hag. 2:6, 21). 

2. The messages of Haggai. — It was in September of the year 520 
B. C. that Haggai delivered his first message to the people of Jerusa- 
lem. Addressing the two leaders of the community, Zerubbabel and 
Joshua, he really sought to reach all the people through them, and to 
protest against the prevailing sentiment that it was not yet time to 
build the temple. The prophets of this period identified the duty of 
the nation with the services of the sanctuary far more than did those 
of earlier days. Haggai attributed the recent scanty crops to the divine 
displeasure at their negligence, and appealed to all in the name of 
Jehovah to bring at once the material for the structure. His words were 
not without effect. The people, with their leaders, came together and 
began work on the temple some twenty-five days later. About a month 
afterward, when the workers were perhaps showing signs of weariness 
and discouragement, the prophet brought another message, which con- 
stitutes our present study. There were those who had seen the old 
temple in its glory, and who at the earlier attempt to build had 
mingled their mournful cries with the shouts of those who rejoiced 
(Ezra 3:12). These men were contrasting the meagerness and poverty 
of the new building with the spaciousness and beauty of the old, and 
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the effect of their words was to hinder the work and slacken the 
purpose of the people. The prophet, therefore, exhorted the leaders 
and the people to fresh courage. Jehovah had brought the nation out 
of Egypt, and his covenant was sure. He had promised to bless them, 
and the political convulsions of the time proved his power. Still 
greater agitations should be felt among the nations, with the result that 
the community of Judah should be enriched by the wealth of the 
world. The treasures of the earth, being the possession of Jehovah, 
should be bestowed on his people, and the temple, so small and barren 
in their sight, should be glorified beyond the older temple of Solomon. 
Thus the flagging zeal of the people was again stimulated, and thus the 
slow and laborious task of reconstructing the house of God went on. 

3. Questions.—(1) What caused the long delay in rebuilding the 
temple ? (2) How long was the work discontinued ? (3) What was the 
attitude of Zerubbabel and Joshua toward the work ? (4) What two 
prophets undertook to revive interest in it (see Ezra 5:1, 2)? (5) 
What events in the empire made the year 520 B. C. a favorable time 
for this attempt ? (6) What was the sentiment of the people regarding 
the enterprise (Hag. 1:2)? (7) What misfortunes did the prophet 
attribute to this lack of zeal (Hag. 1:6, 11)? (8) What did he appeal 
to them to do (Hag. 1:7, 8)? (9) What was the result of this appeal 
(Hag. 1:12, 15)? How soon did work on the temple begin ? (10) When 
was the prophet’s second message delivered (Hag. 2:1)? (11) What had 
caused the work to cease meantime? (12) What did the old men say 
regarding the house? (13) Of what covenant did the prophet remind 
the people? (14) What commotions among the nations were prom- 
ised? (15) How would these affect Judah? (16) How would the 
present temple compare with the former? (17) In what respects was 
the task of Haggai particularly difficult? (18) Are there many times 
when the work of the religious teacher is full of difficulty? (19) 
What should, nevertheless, be his determination? (20) Was the work 
of Haggai successful in the end ? 


III. 


SEPTEMBER 17. POWER THROUGH THE SPIRIT, ZECH. 4: I-14. 


1. Zechariah and his messages.— Contemporary with Haggai (Ezra 
5:1), and probably somewhat younger, was Zechariah, a man of priestly 
family (Neh. 12:4, 16), unlike his colleague, who was a layman (Hag. 
2:11). It was his task also to assist in the enterprise of getting the 
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temple built. His preaching, the record of which is found in the first 
eight chapters of the book which bears his name, covered the period 
from November, 520 B. C., to December, 518 B. C., and differed from 
that of Haggai chiefly in its large use of apocalyptic material, which was, 
perhaps, made necessary by the vigilance with which the Jews were 
watched by their neighbors and the officers of the empire, in whose 
ears some of Zechariah’s utterances might have seemed treasonable if 
understood. After the introductory message regarding the certain and 
abiding character of the word of God (Zech. 1:1-6; November, 520 
B.C.) the prophet describes eight night visions, seen by him apparently 
in one night, in January, 519 B.C. In the first (Zech. 1 : 7-17) an answer 
is given to the disappointment of the Jews that the promises made by 
Haggai in the former year were not being realized. Instead of break- 
ing up, the Persian empire seemed more firmly established than ever © 
under Darius. Universal quiet had become the result. But Jehovah 
promised his presence and help, and with these assurances the prophet 
sought to comfort the people. In the second vision (Zech. 1: 18-21) 
vengeance was decreed against the nations which had troubled Israel. 
In the third (Zech. 2: 1-5) the promise was made that Jerusalem should 
not need walls because she should be too great, and should be protected 
by Jehovah. After an inserted song of deliverance (Zech. 2 :6-13), in 
the fourth vision the Satan, the opposer of Israel, is rebuked, and the 
promise of kingly and Messianic blessings is given. In the fifth 
(Zech. 4:1-14) are described the candlestick and the two olive trees, 
and the word of encouragement is sent to Zerubbabel. In the sixth, 
that of the flying roll, the land is to be purged of thieves and perjurers 
(Zech. 5:1-4). The seventh describes the removal of temptation under 
the figure of a woman in a measure (Zech. 5:5-11), and the eighth 
looks to the further horizon once more and speaks of Judah’s relation 
to the nations (Zech. 6:1—18). The remainder of the writings of Zecha- 
riah relate to other phases of Israel’s problem in the period of revival 
(Zech. 6 :9—8 : 23). 

2. The candlestick and trees, and the promise to Zerubbabel.—The 
present study relates to the fifth of the night visions of Zechariah. On 
being awakened by the angel who acted as his guide and interpreter, 
he related his vision of a golden candlestick with seven lamps, supplied 
with olive oil through seven pipes connecting them with two olive trees. 
The candlestick was a,feature of the service of both tabernacle and 
temple, and probably represents the restored temple and its services, 
the object of the prophet’s hope and effort. The explanation of the 
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vision is interrupted by an oracle to Zerubbabel (Zech. 4 : 64—10@), which 
seems to belong after vs. 14. According to this arrangement the angel’s 
response is given in vss. 6a and 10d, “Then he answered and spake 
unto me saying, These seven are the eyes of the Lord; they run to 
and fro,” etc. The candlestick stood for the restored sanctuary; the 
lamps for the divine presence; and the olive trees for the two anointed 
ones (“sons of oil”) of the community, Zerubbabel the prince and 
Joshua the priest, the supporters of the new commonwealth. The proph- 
et’s purpose to emphasize the importance of these two men to the city and 
the temple is apparent. The second part of the vision is the message 
to Zerubbabel, as the chief pillar of the new state. That the prince 
himself was not a man of strong character, and was either somewhat 
indifferent or discouraged regarding the building of the temple, seems 
clear from the references of the prophets to him. Yet on him rested - 
the formal leadership of Jerusalem, and his active sympathy with the 
temple plan was essential to its success. He might plead that the 
obstacles in the way formed a mountain of difficulty. But he is assured 
by the prophet that the divine Spirit, not outward prosperity, is the 
secret of real power. If he would but trust in God, the mountain 
should become a plain before him. He had helped to lay the founda- 
tion ; he also should complete the structure, amid the happy shouts of 
the people. Thus the divine aid should be manifest, for without it 
the house could not be built. The beginnings were small, but must 
not be despised. All beginnings are small. But the prophet assured 
the prince that the task should be brought to a successful issue which 
would not only delight the people as they saw their leader active in 
the work, but would vindicate the mission of the prophet himself. 
Nothing is clearer than the difficulty of erecting the temple amid all 
the opposing conditions of indifference, poverty, and direct interfer- 
ence. The credit for this great enterprise lies wholly with the proph- 
ets, those representatives of the divine purpose who, in the Spirit of 
God, were able to achieve the impossible. 

3. Questions.—(1) What relation did Zechariah sustain to Haggai ? 
(2) What part of the book which bears his name contains the record 
of his work? (3) What elements characterize the preaching of Zecha- 
riah? (4) In what years did his ministry lie? (5) What were the 
purposes of his various visions? (6) What sacred object did the 
candlestick of his fifth vision resemble? (7) What features were 
added in the vision? (8) What did the candlestick represent? The 
lamps? The two olive trees? (9) How does this vision emphasize the 
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essentially close relation of Zerubbabel and Joshua to the temple, and 
the necessity of securing their hearty codperation? (10) What dis- 
placement of the text seems to have occurred in the case of Zech. 4 : 64— 
10a? (11) What seems to have been the attitude of the prince toward 
the work of building the temple? (12) What obstacles discouraged 
him? (13) How did the prophet seek to reassure him? (14) What did 
the prophet say regarding the Spirit of God as the source of power ? 
(15) Is this always true? (16) What men have been most successful in 
the world’s work, those who depended on material means, or those who 
relied on spiritual means? (17) What did the prophet say of small 
beginnings? (18) What applications may be made of this truth? 
(19) Did the prophets succeed in getting the temple built (see Ezra 
6: 14-16)? (20) How does this illustrate the importance of the pro- 
phetic work? 
IV. 


SEPTEMBER 24. THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The last lesson of the month is a review of the studies for the 
quarter ; therefore no treatment of it is included in this series. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


At the close of the first year of work in the professional courses of 
the BisLE STUDENTS’ READING GUILD it seemed best to ask for criticism 
and an expression of opinion from the members of the GUILD as to 
the policy which would make it most helpful in the future. Accord- 
ingly in June a series of questions calling for definite answers was sent 
to about two hundred members. The consensus of opinion thus 
formed will be of interest to the readers of the BisticaL WorLp. It 
should be borne in mind that these answers come from ministers in 
great variety, both as to appointment and preparation. 


Question 1. To what degree do you find intellectual stimulus in 
carrying on a definite course of reading apart from necessary routine 
study ? 

It is essential and wholesome. It broadens and deepens thought. 
It gives intellectual grip of principles, provoking study in all direc- 
tions. It inspires and confirms faith. It prevents the tendency to 
“‘ get into ruts,” and that of circling and skimming subjects. It keeps 
one in touch with the thought of the day, putting off the dreaded 
“dead line.” 


Question 2. Does such a plan interfere with sermons or pastoral 
work ? 


No. It helps in general preparation, furnishes intellectual meat, 
gives constant side-lights, furnishes themes, economizes time by 
demanding system, puts intellectual and moral muscle into the sermon. 
It should be added that in many cases this answer was modified by 
the term “in right proportion.” 


Question 3. Do you find your sermon material enriched by this 
outside study ? 


Yes, with illustrations, new themes and lines of thought, and cer- 
tainty of information. 


Question g. Is there to you economy of time in a brief, well- 
selected list of books upon the desired subject ? 


A great economy of time, because it prevents scattering and 
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smattering, inspires confidence in the books recommended, and pre- 
vents too much repetition. It is also economy of money. 


Question 5. Is the system of reviews as helpful as it might be 
made? If not, what suggestion would you offer as to these or aes 
helps which the INsTITUTE might give ? ‘ 


So great a diversity of opinion was presented in answer to this 
question that we have not space to exhibit it. Among the sugges- 
tions were : longer and more critical reviews; two reviews, one lib- 
eral and one conservative; more directions for reading; a topical 
analysis; a full syllabus; more subjects for special work ; more pro- 
nounced personal judgment; a general review of the whole course ; a 
series of questions ; a selection of short “best reviews” to be reprinted, 
giving several views of the same book. 

Every suggestion made will be carefully considered, and such as 
are practicable will be acted upon. 


Question 6. What do you think of the plan of requiring no reports 
from members ? 


A great division of opinion existed also here. Some thought that 
more definite and thorough work would be secured by requiring 
reports, that it would be a stimulus, and would help to formulate and 
fix knowledge. The more general opinion seemed to be that such 
reports, if provided for, should be encouraged, not required, as the 
freedom of the present plan was most acceptable to the busy pastor. 


Question 7. Mention subjects not given in the list upon which you 
would like to have courses offered. 


To accept all the topics suggested would, of course, be impossible, 
as upon many of the subjects little or no good literature is available. 
The list will be kept, however, and will be drawn upon for new sub- 
jects at intervals. The list is as follows : 

Old Testament History, New Testament History, History of 
Prophecy, Church History, History of Christian Doctrine, Life and 
Letters of Paul, History of Religion, Archeology, Geography of Pales- 
tine, Formation of the Canon, History of Higher Criticism, Biblical 
Theology, Biblical Ethics, Systematic Theology, Miracles, Teaching of 
Jesus, Self-Consciousness of Jesus, The Atonement, The Person of 
Christ, The Sacraments, The Holy Spirit, The Future Life and Immor- 
tality, Teaching of the Apostles, Wisdom Literature, The Synoptic 
Problem, Comparative Religion, Inspiration and Inerrancy, Advanced 
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New Testament Introduction, Use of Old Testament by New Testa- 
ment Writers, The Bible as Literature, Apocalyptic Literature, Apo- 
cryphal Literature, Early Christian Literature, Philosophy, Evolution 
and Religion, Great Social Movements, Modern Church Work, Mis- 
sions, Expository Preaching, Pastoral Work, Hymnology, Psychology, 
Sociology, a pedagogical course for Sunday-school teachers, short 
courses in the Sciences, History, Political Economy, The World’s Best 
Literature, English Literature. 

Question 8. What is your experience concerning the effect of vig- 
orous intellectual study upon the accomplishment of the spiritual mis- 
sion of the pastor ? 

It is absolutely necessary, gives him keener spiritual perception, 
stronger faith, transformation and renewing of the mind, broader out- 
look, enthusiasm, increased sense of spiritual responsibility, authority, 
understanding of men. No permanent results can be achieved with- 
out it; no man can retain the respect of his people without it. The 
temptation to interest the few at the expense of the many must be 
guarded against. 


Question 9. Have you any criticisms to offer upon the work of 
the GuILD not brought out by the above questions ? 


This question was answered chiefly in the negative. A few sug- 


gestions were made, such as a published list of the names of members 
of the GuILD, more extended courses, and credit for more work. 


and Workers. 


THE latest work of Professor Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile, has been translated into German, and published at Giessen 
(Ricker). 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has made an important addition to 
its work in establishing a chair of biblical instruction, which will pro- 
vide courses in the English Bible and in biblical archeology; it will 
also direct the religious interests of the university. The first incum- 
bent of the new chair is Rev. Amos W. Patten, D.D., lately pastor of 
the Hyde Park M. E. Church, Chicago, who will enter upon his duties 
in September. Dr. Patten is an alumnus of the college department 
of the Northwestern University, and also of its divinity school, the 
Garrett Biblical Institute. He has studied 4nd traveled extensively. 
His scholarship, together with his pastoral experience, will enable him 
to influence strongly the religious thought and life of the students at 
the institution. 


INSTRUCTION in the Bible at Vassar College is now arranged for by 
the establishment of a biblical lectureship, to which Rev. William B. 
Hill has been appointed. He leaves the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to assume the new position. Fora 
number of years Vassar has had courses of biblical lectures by profes- 
sors from other institutions, among whom have been President W. R. 
Harper and Professor E. D. Burton, of the University of Chicago ; 
Professors T. H. Pattison and B. O. True, of Rochester Theological 
Seminary; Professor J. S. Riggs, of Auburn Theological Seminary ; 
Professor M. R. Vincent, of Union Theological Seminary; Professor 
R. Rhees, of Newton Theological Institution; Professor C. F. Kent, 
of Brown University ; and Professor F. K. Sanders, of Yale University. 


THE MAcMILLAN Co. announces a series of commentaries on Old 
and New Testament books, under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Walter Lock, D.D., Keble College, Oxford. They are to be 
called the Oxford Commentaries. The series is designed to be “less 
elementary than the Cambridge Bible for Schools, less critical than the 
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International Critical Commentary, less didactic than the Expositor’s 
Bible.” ‘The primary object is “to interpret the meaning of each 
book of the Bible in the light of modern knowledge to English 
readers.”” Questions of textual criticism and philology are to receive 
secondary attention. The Revised English Version is to be made the 
basis of the commentary, and the writers will “aim at combining a 
hearty acceptance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic 
faith.” 

The volume on Job has now appeared, the work of Rev. E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D. (pp. 266; $1.25). Other volumes already announced 
are as follows: 7 and 2 Samuel, by L. J. Bebb; Ezekiel, by H. A. Red- 
path; Wisdom, by E. L. Delahey; Matthew, by J. H. Bernard; Luke, 
by W. K. Burroughs; John, by H.S. Holland; Acs, by R. B. Rack- 
ham; Romans, by A. Robertson; 7 Corinthians, by H. L. Goudge; 
Colossians, by H. J. Riddelsdell; Ephesians, by Walter Lock ; Hebrews, 
by E. C. Wickham ; James, by R. J. Knowling. 


THE RECENT CONTROVERSY over the ordination of Professor Charles 
A. Briggs to the ranks of the Episcopal clergy called forth an acute 
comment from the JVation (New York), which we reprint here because 
it is unusual for secular journals to see things as they are in the religious 
field : 

“It is to us an instance not so much of the odium theologicum as 
that far commoner thing, stu/titia theologica. The folly of it is what 
strikes us most, and it may be that the best answer to our correspondent 
would be simply to send him the couplet : 

‘Though men by knowledge wiser grow, 
Yet here ’tis wisdom not to know.’ 
But if he will have us, after the manner described by the Psalmist, 
give him his request but send leanness into his soul, we say in the first 
place that it is a great mistake to speak of Professor Briggs’ teachings 
about the Bible as if they were anything peculiar or at all personal to 
himself. He is simply a biblical scholar. Being the real thing, and 
not a bat blinking in a cavern, he naturally associates himself with the 
labors of other masters of biblical learning, living and dead. Biblical 
studies are now as well and definitely organized as studies in the depart- 
ment of Greek history or Roman law. In the one field, as in the 
others, there is a recognized body of authorities, with whom you agree, 
not because they are dignitaries of the church (some of them are) or 
professors in universities, but because their methods are sound and 
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scientific and their results the best that are to be had. We never ask 
whether a man is ‘orthodox’ in his views of the political constitution 
of Athens, or of the origin of the patria potestas; we only ask if he is 

abreast of the latest researches touching those subjects. Precisely that 
is the test which we should apply to the biblical scholar, gua biblical 
scholar. Is he in general agreement with the masters of those who 
know in his specialty ? If he is not, he may be as orthodox as you please, 
but he is either belated or eccentric to the point of making his opinions 
of no weight.” 


Rev. Puitip S. Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, Mass., has been elected 
to the presidency of the Bible Normal College in thatcity. This insti- 
tution is in its infancy, but it has a long and influential career before 
it. It seeks to fill the same place in the training of religious teachers 
that the best professional school holds in the training of secular teach- 
ers. Religious work is to be remodeled along the lines of education, 
and a class of professional religious teachers, trained in modern bib- 
lical science, in psychology, and in pedagogy, will be required to 
accomplish this important advance. The Bible Normal College aims 
to be the exponent of this vital movement, and to train men and 
women for exactly this work. The more carefully one considers the 
present religious condition, the clearer one sees that the results and the 
principles of modern learning must be applied to religious instruction 
without further delay, and that thiscan only be done by those who have 
been selected for this task by natural qualifications, and equipped for 
it by a special course of knowledge and training. The school which 
prepares men and women to perform this service to Christianity is not 
a theological seminary of the common type, which gives no attention 
to psychology and pedagogy ; nor is it the ubiquitous “ Bible school”’ 
or “missionary training school,” which has much evangelistic zeal, but 
little scholarship. Our new institution must unite evangelistic zeal 
with a scientific understanding of social and religious conditions, must 
teach the Bible according to the best view of it which scholarship has 
attained, must know the laws according to which the mental and 
spiritual elements in men develop, and must work according to the 
modern principles and methods of instruction. This is a tremendous 
undertaking, but a greater opportunity does not offer itself for bene- 
fiting mankind in the largest, best, and most permanent way. It is 
for this reason that the Bible Normal College appeals to the most 
intelligent religious thought and the most earnest religious endeavor 
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of our time. This is the new line which Christian work must take, and 
the workers who lead must be specially fitted and trained. The inter- 
est and the success which have characterized these first few years of 
the college show that the problem is understood by many, and that 
there is a readiness to go forward with its solution. The field is a 
most attractive one for those who, while unwilling to go into the min- 
istry because of its limitations and difficulties, still would like to give 
their lives to a religious reconstruction of society on scientific lines. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN MODERN LiFE. By P. S. 
Moxom, D.D., in the Zreasury, July, 1899. 


If the work of the Christian minister were merely that of an eccle- 
siastical functionary, it could be easily and once for all defined ; but it 
is not. The preacher is not primarily an official. He is not the mere 
creature and servant of an ecclesiastical organization. He has a dis- 
tinctly spiritual vocation that relates him to the whole people. His 
proper function is not formal, but vital. It demands the exercise of 
inspiring and creative energy much more than it does of administrative 
skill.- As time passes, the ideas and mental habits of men change. 
With the increase of knowledge, new thoughts arise, new points of 
view are won, and new needs develop. The Christian minister must 
be the man of his time; he must understand the life about him, 
speak its language, and sympathize with its aspirations and aims. 

But it is equally true that the Christian minister should be also the 
man of all times. The truths of the spirit are eternal; that is, funda- 
mentally they are independent of temporal changes. The witness and 
exponent of these truths is charged with the responsible task of con- 
tinually and freshly translating the things of eternity into the language 
of time, and of applying them to the susceptibilities and needs of the 
generation in which he lives. The true preacher, the man who is ade- 
quate to his time, has today a hearing which in numbers, as well as in 
thoughtfulness and responsiveness, is greater and more significant than 
ever in the past. And this influence is due to the spiritual message 
which he brings. The preacher’s main function is religious, or rather 
spiritual, and to that main function he should subordinate everything 
else. He may draw upon all the domains of knowledge — of science, 
art, literature, philosophy, criticism, politics, and sociology ; all human 
learning and all human experience are his province. But from these 
he is to draw materials for a specific end, and this end is not mere 
popular enlightenment; rather it is the salvation of men and their 
upbuilding in the spiritual life. The basic element of human life is the 
moral element, and it is with this chiefly that the preacher has to do. 

Every preacher, if he is a thinker, will have a theology ; and if he 
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is alive man, his theology will be vital, never mechanical and never 
complete. He will have certain great spiritual principles which will 
determine the lines of his constructive religious thinking ; and he will 
keep his mind open and alert. But his function is not to teach the- 
ology, that is, a logically coherent and complete body of doctrines. 
His theology, like every other sort of organized knowledge that he may 
have, will be instrumental to his mainend. The theologian works in the 
realm of thought, while the preacher works in the realm of life, in the 
midst of its complex activities of feeling and desire and volition. The 
one deals with ideas alone; the other deals also, and primarily, with 
personalities. The Christian minister is a teacher, but his teaching is 
not to the end of mere knowledge or discipline. He seeks to produce 
in men enlightenment, faith, right disposition, comfort, and godliness. 
All his teaching terminates on character. In his hands truth is imme- 
diately ministrant to life. He aims at producing, not merely a certain 
degree of intelligence, nor even a certain kind of conduct, but a moral 
condition that has irresistible affinity for the highest intelligence and 
inevitably expresses itself in the best conduct. 

And the method is determined by the aim. Thus it is not the 
minister’s business, primarily, to teach ethics ; yet he must preach 
ethically, with his mind informed and disciplined by the study of 
moral science, and his entire thought penetrated by the finest ethical 
spirit of the New Testament. Nor is it his business, at least in the 
pulpit, to teach biblical criticism, “higher” or “ lower ;” yet he should 
preach in full accord with the assured results of biblical criticism, and 
with the elevation and range and insight that a profound and sympa- 
thetic study of the Sacred Scriptures surely gives. More than this, at 
the present time, it is his duty so to teach the Bible that the transition 
from the uncritical and erroneous view of it which has prevailed, to 
the true and reasonable view which already scholars almost universally 
have attained, shall be made as easy and as little perilous for the church 
as is possible. 1 believe that no weightier duty rests on the ministry 
today than to do well just this work. 


The entire article, of which the above is an abstract, will well repay a careful 
reading. We need a ministerial ideal adapted to present-day conditions. In the face 
of wide divergence of opinion as to what the function of the preacher and pastor 
should now be, Dr. Moxom has indicated with courage and insight some of the vital 
elements of this ideal. Can there be any question as to the general correctness of the 
view which he takes ? 


Cc. ¥. 
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THE DATE AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: By 
PROFESSOR W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., in the Zxpositor, June, 


1899, pp. 401-22. 


Six years ago a series of papers upon this subject appeared in the 
Thinker, written by Rev. W. M. Lewis, of England. In these papers 
the theory was advanced that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Cesarea during Paul’s two-years’ imprisonment, the matter of the 
epistle being communicated by Paul to Luke, and Luke putting this 
matter into the form of a letter. This view Professor Ramsay has 
found very suggestive, and with a part of it he agrees. The theory of 
Barnabas or Apollos as author, he thinks, does not throw light upon the 
problem of the epistle, nor does the Domitian date, nor the date 64-66 
A. D., which he formerly adopted (Church in the Roman Empire, p. 
307). 

The conclusions which Professor Ramsay reaches regarding the 
epistle to the Hebrews are these: (1) The letter was finished in the 
month of April or May, 59 A. D., toward the end of the government 
of Felix. (2) It treats certain topics which had been frequently dis- 
cussed between Paul and the leading men of the church at Cesarea 
during his imprisonment, and embodies the general impression and 
outcome of those discussions. (3) It was the epistle of the church in 
Czsarea to the Jewish party of the church in Jerusalem; this implies 
that the writer, practically speaking, was Philip the Deacon (Acts 21: 8). 
(4) Its intention was to place the Jewish readers on a new plane of 
thought, on which they might better comprehend Paul’s views and 
work, and to reconcile the dispute between the extreme Judaic party 
and the Pauline party in the church, not by arguing for or explaining 
Paul’s views, but by leading the Judaists into a different line of thought 
which would conduct them toa higher point of view. (5) That the 
plan of composing such a letter had been discussed beforehand with 
Paul, and the letter, when written, was submitted to him, and the last 
few verses were actually appended by him. (6) That the letter, as not 
embodying the thoughts of any single individual, was not completed 
by adding at the beginning the usual introductory clause of all ordi- 
nary letters, ‘so-and-so to so-and-so ;” presumably the bearer of the 
letter would explain the circumstances. 

In the August number of the Zxpositor (pp. 154-60) is found a 
reply to Professor Ramsay’s arguments by Rev. George Milligan. 
Taking Professor Ramsay’s own statement (Zxfositor, June, 1899, p. 
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420) that the epistle to the Hebrews moves in a circle of ideas “not 
contradictory, but complementary to, and yet absolutely different in 
nature from, Paul’s ideas,” Mr. Milligan thinks that it is then inconsistent 
to hold, as Professor Ramsay does in point (2) above, that the epistle 
“embodies the general impression and outcome” of Paul’s frequent 
discussions upon these topics with the Christians of Casarea. Again, 
Mr. Milligan holds that the similarities between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the later Pauline epistles, which Professor Ramsay 
adduces to show that Paul was thinking at Czsarea about the same 
topics that the epistle to the Hebrews discusses, are hardly sufficient to 
prove so much. Further, Mr. Milligan objects to the interpretation 
which Professor Ramsay puts upon certain expressions in the closing 
verses of the epistle. 

And finally, Mr. Milligan thinks that there is much strong evidence 
against the view that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the 
Jerusalem church; the language (Heb. 13: 24) “seems rather to imply 
that the writer is thinking simply of the existence of various leaders 
and various communities to all of whom he desires to send greeting” 
(p- 159). But if the destination was not Jerusalem, neither in Mr. 
Milligan’s opinion was it Rome, but “a smaller body of believers, who 
owed their conversion to imperfectly instructed teachers, and who had 
continued to maintain a markedly Jewish type of Christianity” (p. 160). 
He does not suggest the location of these persons. Mr. Milligan 
argues that the main purpose of the epistle to the Hebrews “is not, as 
is so often stated, to prevent a threatened apostasy to Judaism, to which 
from their circumstances the Jerusalem Christians were peculiarly liable, 
but so to set forth the true meaning and glory of Christianity as to 
urge those who from their special circumstances were still ‘babes’ in 
knowledge to a new and higher stage of progress” (p. 160). 


There is at present a revival of interest in the epistle to the Hebrews which prom- 
ises to restore this important New Testament book to the attention it deserves. Its 
conception of the spiritual, universal, glorious, and all-sufficient character of Christian- 
ity is nowhere surpassed in clearness or confidence. It is, of course, the Jewish back- 
ground of the discussion, the contrast of Christianity with a system of religious thought 
and practice now obsolete, which makes the book unattractive to many today. But 
its vital truth and power are becoming recognized once more. And a number of works 
have recently appeared which help us greatly in our study of the letter, such as Bruce, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (1899) and the article “ Hebrews” in the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary (1899); G. Milligan, Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1899); McGif- 
fert, Apostolic Age, pp. 463-82 (1897); Ménégoz, Za Théologie de LEpitre aux 
Hébreux (1894); von Soden, Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament, Bd. III (1892) ; 
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Westcott, Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews (1889); Rendall, Zhe Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1888). 

These writers take widely diverse views of the date, authorship, and destination 
of the letter, and the questions raised are very difficult and complex. The discussion 
is helped forward by Professor Ramsay’s article, the conclusions of which are given 
above. As to whether the epistle was written for Gentile-Christian or for Jewish- 
Christian readers, a sort of national division of scholars appears, Schiirer, Weizsacker 
Pfleiderer, von Soden holding for the former, the English writers for the latter, and 
Professor Ramsay joins them. The particular date and author which Professor Ram- 
say has now espoused have been seldom advocated, and while they relieve some diffi- 
culties, they make others. The argument does not seem to carry one beyond the 
position that it may have been so, while many considerations make a later date and 
another writer much more probable. 


C. W. V. 


Wook Redbiews. 


Bible Atlas; a Manual of Biblical Geography and History. Espe- 
cially prepared for the Use of Teachers and Students of 
the Bible, and for Sunday-school Instruction, containing 
Maps, Plans, Review Charts, Colored Diagrams, and IIlus- 
trated with Accurate Views of the Principal Cities and 
Localities known to Bible History. Revised Edition. By 
Rev. J. L. Hurisut, D.D., with Introduction by Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. Chicago: Rand, McNally & 
Co., 1899. Pp. 158, 4to. $2.75. 


The original work, of which this is a revision, was published fifteen 
years ago (1884), and has had a useful life. The book is prepared 
and printed in the style of secular school geographies: the quarto 
page, with double columns, the large print, the many maps and pic- 
tures, and the outlines for review. The editor promises that the work 
has now been thoroughly revised to date. Its serviceableness, there- 
fore, should continue for another decade. 

In a general way its usefulness is great, and if it could be regularly 
taught as secular geography is taught, children would get a good idea 
of biblical geography, for the geographical facts are in the main cor- 
rect. In the matter of history, however, the book is very unsatisfac- 
tory. Its dates for the biblical events and writings are uncritical and 
thoroughly out of accord with the findings of present-day scholarship. 
This may be seen in the chart on p. 15, especially in columns iii, vi, 
and vii, where the book of Job is assigned to 1500, the Pentateuch to 
1490-1451, Joshua to 1400, Judges to 1100, 1 and 2 Samuel, Ruth, to 
1100-1000, Daniel to 530 B. C. The statement that the reign of Herod 
began in 43 B. C. is incorrect—it began nominally in 40, actually in 
37. The rededication of the temple was in 165, not in 166 as given. 
What can one think of assigning the gospel of Matthew to 37 A. D., 
as is here done ? 

This Bible Atlas falls inevitably into comparison with Townsend 
MacCoun’s recent work, Zhe Holy Land in Geography and History 
(Chicago and New York: F. H. Revell Co., 1897; $2; see the Bis- 
LicaAL Wor.p, November, 1897). The pictures and the large print of 
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the Bible Atlas would make it more attractive to children, but in every 
other respect MacCoun’s work is the superior—in size for carrying, in 
convenience for use, in presentation of matter, in references to authori- 
ties, in geographical accuracy, and most of all in a presentation of the 
biblical history which can be approved. 


C. W. V. 


Women of the New Testament. By Proressor W. F. ADENEY, 
New College, London. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 
1899. Pp. xii+276. $1. 

- A charming work, written from an appreciative but not a senti- 
mental point of view, on a basis of sound scholarship—the truest and 
most touching description of Jesus’ attitude toward woman and of 
Christianity’s ideal of womanhood, known to the reviewer. It is a 
good book for anyone to read, and for many to study. It overflows 
with guidance and inspiration for those who teach religion, morals, and 
sociology. 

The first four chapters present to us Mary, the mother of Jesus, in 
all the many scenes of the gospel narrative, and with a discussion of 
all the problems which arise in the consideration, including a thor- 
oughly good treatment of the miraculous conception. Subsequent 
chapters present “Elizabeth,” “Anna,” “The Woman of Samaria,” 
“The Women who Ministered to Jesus,” “The Woman who Touched 
the Hem of his Garment,” ‘The Woman who Washed his Feet with 
her Tears,” “The Canaanite Woman,” “The Mother of James and 
John,” “The Sisters Martha and Mary,” “The Widow with Two 
Mites,” “Mary Magdalene.” And one is deeply impressed with the 
importance of these individuals, and Jesus’ attitude toward them, in the 
public ministry. It was no unessential part of Jesus’ mission to give 
woman her true place in the world, and to set an example of the right 
regard and treatment of woman. 

The women of the apostolic period are less interesting and less 
significant than those of the public ministry of Jesus, yet they receive 
full recognition in four chapters of this volume. When Professor 
Adeney comes to Paul’s teaching about the limitations of women in the 
church meetings, his exegesis is open to question (pp. 274 f.), for he 
endeavors to avoid the reasonably clear fact that Paul did not have 
the fundamentally higher view of woman which Jesus presented. On 
the contrary, he (with his contemporaries) regarded her as a subordinate 
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to man, whose subordination was to be distinctly marked in public, 
and which forbade her assuming the position of ¢eacher, or otherwise 
asserting herself intellectually in the Christian gatherings. 

The general idea of woman in the New Testament at which Pro- 
fessor Adeney arrives can be seen in these words: “Throughout the 
New Testament, woman, though often highly honored and sometimes 
seen in very beautiful lights, is yet second in position and influence to 
man. There was no woman Christ; there were no women apostles. 
None of the leaders of the church were women. No book of the New 
Testament was written by a woman. It is doubtful if any women 
were officials of the churches at all, although, perhaps, the order of dea- 
coness was established in apostolic times. At all events no New 
Testament churches were ever presided over by women presbyters or 
women bishops” (p. 265). As a statement of historical facts this 
paragraph is unquestionable. But Professor Adeney seems at this 
point to intend more than the recital of history. If he wishes to 
argue that therefore woman should today occupy no different position 
and assume no other function than those which the New Testament 
describes her as possessing in the first century, that is quite another 
matter, about which much might be said upon a suitable occasion. 

¥. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE OpeN Court PusBLisHING Co. publishes a thin volume of 
poems by Paul Carus, entitled Godward,a Record of Religious Progress, 
and the third edition of the same author’s Zhe Religion of Science. 


Tuomas BariLey SAUNDERS has translated the recent paper of Har- 
nack, Thoughts on the Present Position of Protestantism, a little treatise 
that demands the attention of every earnest thinker. (Imported by 
Macmillan Co.; $1.) 


In a pamphlet of eighty pages, entitled Evangelium und moderne 
Moral (Berlin : Schwetschke, 1898), Pfarrer Leonh. Ragaz gives a help- 
ful discussion of the relation of the gospel to present-day ethics, both 
practical and theoretical. 


A SIXTH volume of the Polychrome Bible (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York) has now been issued. It is the volume on Joshua, translated by 
W. H. Bennett, professor of Old Testament languages and history at 
Hackney and New Colleges, London. 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT MACKINTOSH, author of the well-known work 
upon Christ and the Jewish Law, has published an exceedingly thought- 
ful book entitled rom Comte to Benjamin Kidd (Macmillan Co. ; $1.50). 
The book is a series of studies of Comte, Spencer, Stephen, Darwin, 
Weissmann, and Kidd, together with a series of notes upon other 
workers in the same line of thought. 


Dr. H. P. Cuajes has made an interesting contribution to the study 
of the book of Proverbs in his Proverbia-Studien (Berlin : Schwetschke, 
1899; pp. 46; M. 1.60). He confines his investigation to the so-called 
Solomon collection, chaps. 10 : 1—22 : 16, and finds that originally the 
sayings were arranged in groups, all the proverbs of each group begin- 
ning with the same letter, and the groups arranged in alphabetical 
order, quite in the manner of Ps. 119. 


In September of last year Professors Sanders and Kent published 
their little work entitled Zhe Messages of the Earlier Prophets (see the 
BiBLICAL WORLD, January, 1899). The usefulness and excellence of 
the book have approved themselves to the public, and a second edition 
is now issued. Meanwhile arrangements have now been made for a 
series of twelve volumes of similar nature and purpose, covering the 
whole Bible (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


Two Essays are combined in a pamphlet entitled Zwei akademische 
Vorlesungen iiber Grundprobleme der systematischen Theologie (Berlin : 
Duncker, 1899; pp. 43; M. 2), by Dr. Georg Wobbermin. One is a 
discussion of the evidence for the truth of the Christian religion; the 
other a discussion of the problems and the method of evangelical dog- 
matics. These are great themes, which the author deals with seriously 
and ably. His point of view deserves consideration. 


THE annual sermon before the Baptist Missionary and Publication 
Societies was this year preached by Dr. G. C. Lorimer, of Boston, and 
now has been published with the title Christianity as a World- Power 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1898; pp. 44; 
$o.10). The author’s confidence in Christianity is only exceeded by 
his distrust of his fellow-men. He holds it to be utterly impossible that 
good can come out of the present social and political conditions ; “the 
outcome can hardly be anything else than chaos” (p. 28). And so he 
takes as literal prediction the catastrophic utterances of the book of 
Daniel and of the apocalyptic discourses in the synoptic gospels. This 
is pessimism, however stoutly denied. It is neither good sociology 
nor good Christianity. ‘The lump is being leavened, the grain is 
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maturing, and never so certainly or so rapidly as at the present time. 
Confidence in Christianity, to be genuine, must include confidence in 
humanity. 


THE ordination of Dr. C. A. Briggs and Rev. C. H. Snedeker into 
the Episcopal priesthood was accompanied by a sermon by Dr. G. W. 
Douglas, which is published by The Macmillan Co. (New York, 1899 ; 
pp. 32; $0.25). The sermon discusses the question of authority in 
matters of religion. Bishop Potter’s introduction is brief, but reaches 
directly the center of the problem when he says: “In our age, and in 
a world that reads, and compares, and inquires, because it ¢hinks, 
authority must vindicate itself by its appeal to those judges of all truth 
which are the image of the divine in man — the spiritual intuitions, the 
conscience, and the reason.” 


FEw problems attract more study or incite more literature than the 
self-consciousness of Jesus. Professor C. S. Beardslee, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary, is the latest writer upon the subject, in his essay 
‘Christ's Estimate of Himself (Hartford : Seminary Press, 1899 ; pp. 68). 
The study is carefully made, on sound historical principles and with 
a true biblical-theological interest. The results reached do not depart 
widely from current opinion, but are to some extent individual in sub- 
stance and expression. ‘The total content of Jesus’ Messianic thought,” 


he says, “was his divine commission, as Son of God, to dominate the 
realm of sin by sacrificially and triumphantly administering there the 
will of God, either in the form of vengeance or of grace” (p. 67). 


WE shall evidently hear still more about the recently discovered 
fragments which have been supposed to be portions of the original 
Hebrew of the book of Ecclesiasticus. Professor D. S. Margoliouth, 
of the chair of Arabic in the University of Oxford, has changed his 
opinion of the fragments, and explains his new theory in a brochure 
of twenty pages, entitled Zhe Origin of the “ Original Hebrew” of 
Ecclesiasticus (London: Parker & Co., 1899). He now thinks that the 
fragments belong to a Hebrew version of Ecclesiasticus which was 
made at some time after 1000 A. D., and which was a translation back 
into Hebrew from a Syriac and a Persian version of the book.. Having 
settled upon this latter view, and thinking that “all the Hebraists of 
Europe”’ had adopted and were holding to the former view because he 
had led the way thither, he now in animated language calls upon them 
to confess their humiliating error and again follow him, to his latest 
hypothesis. 


